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CHAP. L • 

HtJNTLl^Y^S . RETURN TO WOLSTENHOLME. -^ 
CHANGE OF FEELINGS SINCE HIS FORMER 

RESIDENCE HERE. BEHAVIOUR OF MAR-' 

GAREf GRET, REYNOLD <S^R£Y, ANb JAHES 

cowLtey, 

The length of time that Huntley had 
now been absent from Wolstenholme« 
and the accounts of his illness, made Sir 
Ambrose Grey, who took a lively interest 
in his welfare/ .recall . him. When he 

arrived at the Castle, all were struck with 

• ■ ' - > . • . . 

his altered and emaciated looks. . A scar 
in his forehead': . an unclosed wound at 
the back of his head> added to the fears 
for him. 
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2 THE HALL OF 

Huntley could not give a very distinct 
account of the accident, if Accident it 
was. He represented himself as having 
been attacked by robbers or assassins, 
who, following his heels secretly, stunned 
him by blows, when he could not pen- 
ceive'the bands from whence they caine^ 
It was in the neighbourhood of Cheeve- 
ley, and, therefore, in the ordinary 
course of his rambles : the reception into 
the parsonage of Mr. Barney seemed to 
ftUow, from that house being nearest to 
the accident 

There is a time of life at which a few 
riiontbs are like an age. Tl^is, Huntley 
at present experienced. He came back^ 
^ith strangely-altered Views and feelings. 
He talked little, and listened Only by fits. 

The nnianners at Wolstenholme were 
tod rough, and the conversation too little 
speculative. Too much was said of the 
pleasures of the chase ; and there was 
too little of those ideal ambitions, Which 
create what they desire. 
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The society here was not,, indeedi 
totally unfrequented by tnen of literature^ 
Lord Grey's rank called upon hink^to be 
sometimes a patron of literary men« Old 
Michael Drayton, the poet, lived in a 
neighbouring county, and paid occasional 
visits here. He happened to come hither 
three day9 after Huiltley's return. 

His conversation was copious and in« 
structive, but somewhat prolix. Perhaps 
it may be asserted, that he was a poet 
rather of artifice than of nature. His 
imagination appears to have been all 
forced} all applied to illustration of 
studied thoughts, or studied facts ; never 
the flow of the unsought visitings of the 
Muse. He never seemed 

'^ To feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sits darkling, and| in shadiest covert hid» 
Tunes her nocturnal note.*' 

The Poly^olHon is a wonderful work 
of labour, knowledge, instruction, and 
ingenious composition ; but it is insup* 

B 2 • 



4 THE HALLOA 

portably tedious.' He seems to have 
considered the visions of poetry as mat* 
ter« of decoration, not of reality. He, 
therefore, : neither possessed in himself^ 
nor could produce in others, " the be^ 
lieving mind," of which Collins so hap- 
pily : speaks. He dealt not in those 
native and .universal images, to the re« 
ception of which the human intellect is 
predisposed. ^ 

:. With : this cast of character, Huntley 
found .him at present rather repulsive to 
the temperamentof. enthusiasm, which 
was: congenial to the state of sentiment 
that ruled over his own head and heart. ' 
Pale, and pensive, he spoke little, but 
read much. Sir Ambrose watched his 
alarming looks with an anxiety, so un- 
usual to him, as to excite the remarks of 
the whole house. Among a numerous 
family of very near relations, this stranger 
in name and blood seemed to he the 
prime object of his care. .Giles Grey^ 
he who was to carry on the title and pos* 
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sessions/ engrossed, comparatively, little 
of his thoughts. Giles was not less 
struck than the restj but, being of a 
generous and unenvious ^ temper, - and 
partial to the manners and disposition of 
Huntley, it excited no ill-i^ill in him; 
hiiti on the contrary^ a satisfaction bighly 
honourable 'to his benevolent mind. 
• Margaret Grey, the sister of Giles, 
-was gratified. by a notice, which ' seemed 
to 'countenance the natural partiality slie 
felt for : Huntlfey. She thought that, 
jthotUgh the boyish bloom of his cheek 

* was -passed away, in his pallid 'and p'ain- 
worh face^ she saw still more to interest 

' her than formerly. The contrast he ex^ 
hibited to 'the two lovers who had; lately 
beset her,' made hint appear still more 
advantageously in her eyes. 
*>' These;^tw6 lovers \ieTQ Reynold Grejf 
and Jarhes' Cowley^ 1 The first was of her 
dwh family, a second, or, perhaps, a third 
cousiii ~ a dependent, living prindpally 
'at theCasile: the other was a neighs 
• B 3 
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bouring 'squire, ibe sjm of one of King 
James's kn^hts* 

Reynold Grey wits a weak man ; ' in* 
jDffensiye, partionlesa, with little to re* 
commeiad him but his alliance. He was 
a yodnger son ; but it was believed that 
hfe^dw brother had perished in mie of 
the D&ke of Cumberland's expeditions. 
Sotn^ persons thought that he would be 
tjfei^t in succession to the honours^ if 
<jKIes Grey diould die without issue naale^ 
Tl)e fortunes of his father, aggravated 
by fkmi]y-differei»ces, had fallen so low, 
tb^ at tme time he had been engaged in 
a loean trade in a country town« 
. James Cowley was heir to a good 
^ettate, desoeoded from a family of, petty 
gmtry of some mimor antiquity, ^liey 
said that they were indigenous, beeause 
4bey found out a little adjoining wood of 
tbeir own name, whieh they had pos- 
seiased for two or three centuries. But, 
saeh as th^ were» the existing branch 
bMl not lived Ijoeally upon tbeir present 
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ii^heritance. They had succeeded cdkr 
tera^ly two or three geperations back ( 
Mtid ^h,e ioin^iate yp^nger brotheri firom 
^h9^ t^ey descended^ had be^n a fish- 
monger on London Bridge* 

James Cowley was extremely anions 
IQ ally himself with nobility. He had a 
dully heavy sort of pride, which perse- 
vered from mere insensibility. He was 
ibn.d of money, but ostentatious ; and 
jjfelt that a weight of purse formed the 
most l^gitjipiate pretension to conse- 
quence. Though he anxiously sought to 
be cpnnected wilkh t^e 6r^, and sub* 
Aiitted to avy servility of, attentioa <)r 
flattery, w the lippe of carrying his pur- 
pose, yet he secretly hated them i aod^ 
AOrnetinies, when he saw the irregularity 
pf their finances, despised them. Giles 
Gf^ faaid an averskm to this man : he 
tTj^at^d Mm not merely with coldness, 
but Witi^ a rudeneis9 uisdike his mild «a* 
tore, Never haiughty J;p the unpretend- 
iPg> be saw at pnpe ^ough the concealed 
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arrogance of this man's disposition. Not 
insolent on the subject of birlh, he scorn- 
ed and sneered at Cowley's sort of claim 
to it. He had yet a quiet sort of sense 
of dignity, which did not approve of 
iinequal alliances ; and .thought, that it 
was dangerous to mingle the habits and 
sentiments of different ^ classes. -These 
ideas/ however, were not without a va- 
riety of qualifications and, exceptions. 
Margaret Grey was left rather to imaf- 

•gine in what manner or in what ' d^gi^fe 
the sentiments of Huntley differed from 
those of herloversj than to hear them from 
him. For a fortnight or three weeks, h& 
silence continued to be profound, and 
almost distressing. But the deep thought- 
fulhess of his looks, the variations of the 
clouds ' that seemed to be passing his 

^mind, arrested her attention and interest. 
Something had happened^ in the colour 

'arid 'arrangement' of her - reflections ; 
something of novelty^ in the character of 

• her emotions,' which dfew her notice to 
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melancholy thus pictured in the face of 
a young man, lately' l»miling with health 
and gafiety. 

\ The eyes of Margaret thus engaged, 
did not escape the notice either of Rey- 
nold Grey or of Cowley. Each of them 
iri turn discovered to her by some petty 
word, or ill-managed raillery, the suspi- 
ciotl he had formed. It had an effect 
precisely contrary to that which was in- 
tended. It piqued her, and fixed her 
attention still more strongly on I] untley. 
Hiiritley was grateful for her soft civil- 
ity, atid numerous instances of delicate 
watchfulness. He was flattered by the 
striking difference of her manner to him, 
and to the two men who aspired to be 
her rival lovers. Margaret - had lately 
taken up ardently the love of reading. 
These men were therefore always endeav- 
ouring to recommend th^smselves to her 
by some discussion on. books. She con- 
stantly appealed to -Huntley from them 
both. Huiitley said as little as possible ; 

B 5 
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he had no de«re to display his talents or 
his knowledge. But the few quiet and 
unpretending words he spoke, showed 
such a vast superiority over the others, 
as contributed every day to raise him 
more and more in her esteem. 

Reynold Grey knew not how to take 
this conduct. He would have persuaded 
himself that it meant nothing ; that it 
was the mere coquetry of Margaret's spi- 
rit. He had a friendship for Huntley ; 
he looked up to his superior gifts of na* 
ture : but such was his inveterate preju- 
'dice against what he called obscurity of 
birth, and such bis inextinguishable 
confidence in the name and blood of 
Grejf^ that on the whole he could iiot 
admit the fear that Huntley could be put 
in competition with him. 

As to Cowley, he deluded himself 
with similar conceit i but on different 
pretensions. He relied on estate; on 
descent, if less splendid than the Greys, 
yet utterly eclipsing Huntley; and on a 
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oiBKP 1;Al9nt3 and acqtur^iQpjiti^ w^ich9 if |i 
woman's >!iperfi<;i^l judgment; augftt for 
a momeDt mists^e, fbe vcM^d fX)p« be 
taught her by bett^ opjoions. But 
though nothing could dkitiirb his self* 
efijtiafation, he was opt the less senflsiUe 
in Jjiis h(^ft of ^e deep injury committed 
by others in calling i^n question, even for 
a moip^iit, that superiority Mrhich he at- 
tributed to himself* He felt iti but he 
did iiot show it : his face was clothed in 
smiles, when his heart rankled with aiiger 
and resentment. He said to himself, 
** I will have my resentment; but the 
day is not come ! It shall be the heavier 
for the delay !'* 

Cowley had a detestation of Huntley. 
He said to his confidential acquaintance, 
that he was a shallow, presumptuous, 
splenetic, but intriguing upstart; that 
he was a mere low tool of Sir Ambrose 
Grey, introduced into the household of 
Wdstenholme for some of his sinister and 

B 6 
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unprincipled purposes } that he must fall 
with his principal, whose life was fast 
decUhing ; apd that he looked tOran early 
day, when he might enjoy his full swing 
of retribution upon him. ' 

In the presence of Sir Ambrose Grey 

• • • . 

this bold vaunter always behaved himself 

with a cringing and base adulation, which 

* 

seemed as if all his faculties were absorb- 
ed in awe before him." Sir Ambrose 
treated him with a contemptuous haugh^ 
tinessi as if he was not- worthy even of 
the disguise of civility. 
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CHAP- II. 



HUMTLEY^S MELANCHOLY. . — SIR AMBROSE RF- 
COMMENDS HIM TO THE CARE OF MARGARET 
GREY. — HER CONSEgUENT ATTENTIONS TO 
HIM. 

" Why so thoughtful, niece .^* s$id Sir 
Ambrose to Margai^et: << the laugh was 
wont to be always in your eye* * Me«- 
thinks you have looked strangely; grave 
of late.'* Margaret started; and ap- 
peared confounded at the question. ^^ I 
know not that I have been grave, unclei*^ 
she answiered : ." if I have . been ' grave> 
then gravity is not a sign ;pf unhappi* 
ness.'* — " That dull coxcomb^ Cowley, 
cannot make ypu graye, I am; sure," con- 
tinued Sir Ambrose: «< his solemn. gri^ 
mace can only ex^qite Iaughter.*f-^"Yes, 
I could laugh, uncle, if he was not trou* 
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bleaome like the droning buzz of an 
humble bee/' — « Well said, Madge/' 
cried the uncle : ** he is as pompous as 
stupid, and as uselidss as that insect. 
But it is said, niece, that he aspires to 
your hand." — ** He may aspire then, 
unqlci till he is tired ; for^ I assure you, 
ithat he will aspire in vain." — ** Well, 
I thought," exclaimed he, with pleased 
eagerness, ^< that the blood of Grey 
would aot condescend to give encourage- 
ment to the addresses of such a man as 
'Squire Cowley. Well j but then our 
placid cousin, Margaret ; what say you 
to our placid cousin?" — " Why, that 
our placid cousin is too placid for your 
niece Margi^ret's taste." — " You are 
difficult tb^n, it seems. Well; it be- 
conies the daughter of the Lord Grey of 
Wye to be difficult." 

Margaret was now glad tp escape } and 
-Sir Ambrose reserved his farther observ- 
ations for another time. 

When Sir Ambrose came to the hall 
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at dinner, he remftrked a more ikm fimkl 
appearance of pain and illness iti the 
countenance of Huntley. He noticed 
that he ate little, and spoke not a vmitd. 
Huntley told him, on enquiry, that he felt 
excruciating pangs from tlie wounds in 
his head. Sir Ambrose observed, that 
Margaret listened with a most anxious 
face to the answers given to his enquiries. 
** I have ohiserved, niece,*\ he said to 
her, ^' that there is nothing equal to 
female tenderness. I commit this poor 
young man to your care. You know 
that I take an interest in bis fate, and 
have made myself responsible ior his 
protection." 

The whole face of Margaret was cover- 
ed with the deepest red ; and the tears 
came so largely into her eyes, that with 
difficulty she wiped them off. *< I will 
do as well as I can, uncle,'' she answer- 
ed in a low, hesitating tone: ^ but sorely 
you impose a very delicate task upon me, 
for which I am very ill qualified.'* 
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Margaret; when alone, began to con- 
skier what this, could mean. The cha- 
racter of her uncle, Sir Ambrose, had 
been from her childhood ' the subject bl* 
mingled fear and respect. She had espe- 
cially remarked, that he never did any 
thing lightly, and without design. That 
Huntley. was his own peculiar protege^ 
was known to all the house ; but he had 
not hitherto been considered as sl protege 
quite of equality. This arose from, the 
total ignorance of* every one of the house 
whence. he sprung.. No one had such 
fixed and determined pride on the sub- 
ject of descent as Sir Ambrose. In him 
it was not a boast of speculative argu- 
ment, but of undoubdng confidence. He 
held it for himself: he held it still more 
for the head of the house* and his issue. 
.She was, therefore, quite surprized, to no- 
.tice the exact.tone.of equality on which 
he now put Huiitley. Hitherto he had 
^always, given .him credit for personal 
merits y hut it was always said in a man^ 

13 



HELLINGSLEY. 17 

iier, as if it was taken for granted that 
there wer^ certain divisions of societyv 
which personal merits could not interfere 
with. . . . i 

The duty that Sir Ambrose seemed 
now willing to;impose upon her- implied 
2t perfect equality, and lifted Huntley 
into a state of consideration ne¥er hitherto 
attempted in the. house. • - 

Hiihtley, in violent bodily pain, aug- 
mented by great mental anxiety^ retired 
to bed. The next morning, instead of 
joining the field-amusements, which here 
were never left unpursued^ he retired to 
one of the bow-windpws of the library, 
where he sat in^solitude and silence for 
several hours. The warm sun of an 
early spring beamed upon, the window. 
It looked lipon a terrace, beyoiid which 
was a grove of ancient elms. From this 
grove, and. even from the ; dwarf^trees 
that adorned the terrace, and from the 
ivy that hung in thick clusters round the 
windovir, and ovef the battlements, bird$ 
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began with a weak prelude to commence 
their vernal songs. He took the Faify 
Queen^ and he bewildered himself with its 
romantic visions. He found thepagessome* 
times filled with a MS. copy of additional 
stanzas: he turned to the commence- 
floent, and be found a second Sonnet to 
Arthur Lord Greji qf Wilton^ Written on 
a blank page ; and what was his delight;, 
when he discovered it to be in the hand 
^Spenser himself? He looked farther, 
and on the back of the title found also 
written the following 

SONNET, 
To Edmund, Lord Grt^ (jf Wye. 

» . . . . 

Andlthou, too, who the like bold ancestrj 
DqbI; justly boftst ; in geDeroos blood the SRme, 
In worth illustrious mingled as in name ; 
Take, noble Lord^ these tales of heroes high. 
And read these legends of fair chastity, 
* Whose gentleness could jBavage lions tame, 
-^' And safety mid infernal orgies claim. 
^ Theli odns^Oftde #itb honaar^ swellaig jsigh. 
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TketnaiB Tjrtne hem m came of troth. 
The pangs of valour, when he strives in vain 
To do the deeds that duty bids essay ; 

The deep despondence, that impassion'd youth 
£m1% when desert, a victim in the train 
' Of ^yvaat power, Ikkw down to crime a prey ! 

Huntley now gave himself up to the 
wildest moods of fancy ; but he was al- 
most too weak for those lively impres* 
sionst which coursed each other through 
his brain. A faintness came on, and be 
fell into a profound slumber. 

He waked ; a figure was standing over 
him ; he started, A soft voice aaid» 
<< Do not be alarmed, Harry. I am 
come to obey my uncle's orders ; and to 
enquire after you. You have been doing 
very wrong : the window is open } and 
you have been sleeping in the air, which 
(drnm^ 4u%kt is stiiarp, when I perceive 
tbat you me in a fever." 

Huntley thanked her for her attention } 
and was pleased with this instance of her 
kindness. He was already diiqK)8ed to 
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new veneration for this illustrious house, 
to whom he owed nurture and.protec-» 
tion. . Spenser had noAv thrown a fairy 
charm round. tben)i. He could say to 
the Lord Grey, as the great poet said to 
his cousin Lord Arthur: 

*' Most noble Lord, the pillar of my life, 
. And patron of my Muse's pupillfige, 
Through whose large bounty poured on me rife 
In the first season of my feeble age, 
I now do live, bound yours by vassalage." * 

He looked in Margaret's countenance, 
and began to^ fancy, that there was a 
grace in it which he had not before seen. ' 
" You are too good,'* said he, " to one 
who does not deserve such condescend- 
ing attention/' — " Others must judge 
of. that," said Margaret j " you heard 
what Sir Ambrose said." — " He is too 
good to me," answered 'Huntley, while 

» V 

* Sonnet to Arthur, Lord Grej of Wilton, prefixed to 
'Spenser's F«^ Quefn* 
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a tear started from his eye. '" I see, 
that Tou have not recovered frooi that 
wound/* [continued Margaret. " You 
have lost the liveliness that used to 
make us all so happy. - I do not think 
those dismal woods round *Cheeveley 
well for you, Harry. I shall not permit 
you to go there agaiii : for you know 
that you are under my dominion now,*' 
(:smiling archly,) "are you npt?'* Hunt- 
ley sighed.'. " O that sigh, Harry ; it is 
rude; it is intolerable ; and so you sigh 
at being under my ^dominion.? -?- "I am^ 
indeed," said he gently, citing Spenser 
again, , " t 

— " bound yours by vassalage !*' " 

^ • • • 

— • " O notby mwa/ag-e, Harry j noneof 
your vassalage ; ' what frightful, cold, un*- 
gallant words. I came hither to put you 
into spirits } .to soothe, you ; to please 
you — not to draw; from yourpatbetic 
sentences, \ and sighs, and. moralities,' and 
gratitudes, and formalities ! — I will not 
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forgive the air of Wolstenholine, if it 
does not put you into something of a 
more smiling hutnoun Oh! — but I 
have found out the secret ; now I think 
of it» Huntley: shaH I tell it you ?-~ 
Yes^ I wiU. You have left your heart at 
Clieeveley ; there it is put under a turf- 
mound, and buried in the woods like a 
forgotten hermit's* Some of these days I 
will skip upon the saddle of the dun 
Florirnel, and go and dig it up, ahd 
bring it back to you. Oh^ but I^t me 
consider ! How shall I confine it ? It will 
be 80 glad to be i:eleased, that the moment 
the turf is off it, it will most assuredly fly 
away from me ! Ah ! well : I will take 
with me a strong chain, and bring it back 
a poisoner, bound so fast, thatit shall never 
be released till you ask it back of me !'' 

<< And shall I not ask it back?'' said 
he, with a very forced affectation of live- 
liness, which he did not at all feel : 
" who would be without an heart?*' — 
*^ Not when it is in a lady's keeping ?" 
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dlie' replied, still smiling with her vnnsk^ 
i^illery* " Now I perceive that the 
effects of your abode in these savage 
woods are incurable; and that you are 
become as rude as their native and con- 
stant inmates/' — << I know that I am 
not fit for the gayer regions of WolsteoK 
holme,'' he cried) more than half senU 
ously. — •* It is your own fault if you are 
not|" said Margaret : << you are fit for 
whatever you chooie to be fit for." He 
answered^ *^ thctt would be an high com* 
pliment, indeed^, if you were sterioiis : but 
I know that it is not deserved/* — " Yo«i 
are getting very serious, I am sure," saki 
Margaret ; *^ or rather have always beeft 
so of late : I wish I could laugh you out 
of these mfekmeholy words* Do let mf^ 
for the sake of my credit with Sir Am^* 
brose: I shall lose all his favour if I do 
not." 

He piit his hand to his head. ^* I see 
you are fatigued/' she exclaimed in a 
t^ie a little piqued. << You forget this 
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wound in lijy . head/* he replied. . ** I 
am sure your kindness would be sufficient 
to make me cheerfuly if this ' accident 
would have allowed me to be so." 

. Margaret's pride, which had taken the 
alarm, was soothed by thi$ acknpwl^ge- 
ment. . She persuaded Huntley to ' quit 
the window,; and. take a short walk upon 
the terrace.* The. air refreshed him j the 
genial warmth of .the young ; sun, the 
new-born perfumes of commencing ve- 
getation, gave a momentary- life to his 
enfeebled frame. . Margaret saw . the 
beam of his powerful eye, an.d was 
pleased. .He, looked upon; the distant 
shades of Funhope Crags, tha^t . opposed 
their unibrageous heights to the morning 
i:ays/. The tender green was running 
with rapidity over, their rugged surface. 
The grand scenes of nature always revived 
the vigour of Huntley's soul. He tarned 
his. eye from, these Crags upon other 
features of the magnificent ^domains of 
Wolstenholme, and said, << What is hap- 
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plliess, that these proud possessions do 
nht seem to confer it ?'V 

Margaret now ceased to talk. She 
observed th& profound meditation into 
Mrhich Huntley had fallen, and wa^ um 
D(rillit}g;tp disturb it She begiuti to turn 
in her mind the traits of character which 
Huntley now displayed. She vas not 
sure that the alterations she observed 
were to be entirely attributed to the 
accidental wounds he had received. 

4 

Hitherto he had discovered active ta« 
lents ; but they seemed to be more prac- 
tical» than speculative. He had been 
e;Kpert in all the manly amusements of 
the chase ; he excelled in military exer- 
c«e8 i his a„ia,al sfitiu «»bled bin. to 
contend with the lively and clamorous. 

The few sentiments he uttered, and 
the few arguments he used, were how of 
an opposite nature to those he formerly 
urged with impetuous eagerness. His 
tutor, whose house at Cheeveley be bad 
lately quitted, was well knpwn to be a 

VOL. II. c 
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man of a very liioughtful ^ispoKtioo* 
He bad hem chosen partly for that 
rea8(» ; because Sir Ambrose considered 
&e boy endowed rather with too mudfat 
than with two little, vivacity. But this, 
turn of the tutor had hitherto had no 
effect on the pupil^: he had come back 
almost boisterous in his manners ; in his 
jiddicticm to robust occupations^ and in 
bis zkst for the more cheerful pursuits of 
tbe intellect. 

^l^^tley's strength began to fail him r 
he s^t ^wn on a bench at the end of the 
terrace. Margaret made an ^fort-to re-^ 
commence a conversation. She asked 
for an account of his life at Cheeveley ; 
and of the scenes round it. He told her, 
it would not be to her taste ; that it con- 
sisted of the solitude, and the wild wood- 
lands, which she often exclaimed against. 
She had heard of the Barneys: she asked 
about them with a curiosity which he 
chilled by the reserve of his replies. 

She now persuaded him to return to 
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the hottise, fearing the deceitful alltife^ 
ment of these early suns. He retired to 
his apartment, and fell into a variety of 
melancholy reveries, which added to the 
fever of his brain. 

Margaret took the earliest opportunity 
of relating to Sir Aml^ose the manner in 
v^ch she had eQideavoiired to obey bis 
injunctions* She hinted to him her sus- 
picion, that there was something beyond 
the wound which was at the root of his 
Dfaiess. She said, that his melancbdly 
seemed fixed, and the whde colours df 
his miind were changed. 
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CHAP. m. 

VARGABET GR£Y*S ATTENTIONS TO HUNTLEY 
noticed; <— RUMOURS THAT HUNTLEY IS 
• SOU OF SIR AMBROSE GREY. — CHARACTER 
.AND CONDUCT OF SIR AMBBOSB. 

boMETHiNG of what had passed betwten 
Sir Ambrose Grey, his niece Margaret 
Grey» and Huntley, could not lopg re- 
main unobserved in the house. Cowley 
had his spies ; Reynold Grey had his 
spies. All were kept in check only by 
the dread, which every one had, of Sir 
Ambrose. 

They knew his penetration ; they knew 
his means of injury ;, they knew the dor 
minion he held over the mind of Lord 
Grey. They were utterly at a loss to 
guess the motives of his present conduct* 
His scorn of Cpwley, and his mean opi- 
nion of Reynold Grey, were familiar to 
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every inhabitant of the castle. His de- 
sire to aggrandize his family ;; his diffi- 
culty about alliances ; the manner in 
which he had been the means of break- 
ing off two or three very fair matches for 
His niece Margaret, solely on the ground 
that they were not equal to his own sense 
of the dignity of his blood, were Common 
topics of discussion. 

To account for the manner, in whrdl 
it- was apparent that he, flow brought 
f<>rward Huntley, a rumour, which had at 
All times been slightly afloat, was now 
strongly entertained, that Huntley was 
his son. This, indeed, wduld not very 
reasonably account for the change in his 
conduct to him. If his son, he was still 
only his natural son : for nobody ha4 
ever heard that Sir Ambrose had been 
iflarriediT And why, if he could reconcile 
himself to put his natural son upon a 
footing with the legitimate issue of the 
family, not have done so before ? 

Huntley was returned, after some 

c 3 
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tBdiitJn of^ sbience^ in a state of heailh 
ndt to aogment the hq>e9^^>aiid inflame 
the pride of a father ! He had fWie 
forth in the very bloom of yonthfUl 
vigour^ with elasticity of spirits*, with 
gaiety of heart, with attractive cheerfuU 
ness of manners ; the delight of the fields 
die envy of the handsome, the leader c£ 
Ae bold. He had come back wounded^ 
fteUe, trembling, gloomy, despondent. 

Of what had passed at Cheeveley, no 
one happened to have any distinct intel^ 
ligence. They, therefore, invented a 
thousand stories, too ridiculous to be 
r^eated. But something about the 
Berkeleys was very darkly and cautiously 
suggested. 

. : Sir Ambrose was, secretly, as nmcii 
hftted as he was dreaded. There was 
therefore an imusual quantity of venom 
in rtjue nature of the stories, that wete 
now inveirted about him. These storiea 
did mA reach: ^ther Lord Grey, or his 
sod, idr daugbten The whisperers did 
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nflibihre to tmst tliem: th^ kneiir, tbat 
tbf^f^ waiild tbtis find their way to Sir 
ibBbrdftB ; afid reccni upon the heads 6f 
the propagators.. : 

. Meaittiaie it was insuiuated witiii a 
gnsat deal of diligencei that Maigaret 
liris in love with Huntley. Many cir- 
cuQsstMices were related m confirmatkiti 
jof it: and as she certainly grew more 
penatve, and every day treated both 
Cole and her cousin Reynold witii ttiore 
haughtiness, she hersdf contributed to 
give at least a sendblance of truth tot^tie 
xeport. 

Under the sanction of her unck^a re- 
quest, she continued her assiduous attest 
tions to Huntley. She was contest: t9 
take the tone of the oidy conversations, 
cato which she could draw him, and to 
aUow him occasionally to read to her the 
Hftost melancholy passages of the most 
melancholy poets, in which he dwelt with 
gloomy energy on sentiments il) accords 
ant to her hative propemilicait In bk 
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present weak, spirits, and morlnfl state of 
sensibility, she dared not, in oppdsittoti 
to manj of the passages that he selected, 
mention that beautiful stanza of Spenser, 
which she would have pointed out if she 
had had the courage : 

** Why then dost thoiE^.O nan I that of them ail 

Art lotd». and also of natuce sovereign^ 
.Wilfully make thyself a wretched thrall, 
' ' And waste thy joyous Hours in needless pano^ 
' Seekingfor daoger andadvjentureayauv? . 
What boots it all to have» and nothing use ? 
Who sh^ him rue, that swimming in the mam^ 
Will die for thirsty and water doth refuse ? 
Refiise such fruitless, toilj and present pleasvu^ 
, . choose *r 



^ Margaret could not approve of thosd 
growing habits of abstraction, in which 
she remarked that Huntley every day 
more delighted. But she knew that the 
disease, if it was a disease, was too 
dieep to be laughed away. The more 
it preyed inwardly, the more it was con- 

* Fairy Queen, B. ii. Canto vi. St. xviu 
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i0#ale€ly tstielesilik^y^'t was to evi^rate*^ 
{ler heart ached, with a conflict of aickehr 
iog pu^^vheii she often read the prioofs 
^;Ai:J^mlemn ^nthnsiasoiy which often 
^pped from his books in scattered ikagf 
ments of written poetry. She had col* 
lected twenty or thirty^ of the same 
tenor as the following* 

• • • 

FRAGMENT. 

Dee{> slumber 8eal*d mine eyes ; and all without 

Was raven darkness : but a flood of light 

Blazed in the inmost temples of my heart. 

I saw her sit upon a throne of stars : 

llie lilly whiteness of her vest was pierced 

By radiance, like tiie shooting beams of mom. 

And then she waved her hand, and said to me, 

M Be not of earth 1 those mirey dregs of earth . 

Will cloy the heavenliest spirit : — Come away ; 

And dwell with me in these immortal realms !" "" 

Hien sweetest music rose ; and all around. 

Trembled with inexpressive harmony. 

The rapture shook my frame ; and I awoke ! 

I oped my eyes on darkness, and was sad ; . 

Mmre sad from contrast of foretasted bliss I . . *\ 
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The attachment of Margareli was pomt-' 
ed out to the observation of her brother. 

5 1. • » • • ■• 4 ■ 
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He OBfiaedy at first, at|hii ioi 
idle suqncion. Flactd» gjipd-kiiinoiired, 
firank, Hndeagmng, he ^^Misltew in 1ie<^ 
lieving Hiat things went nnli.i^|jBir 
ovdinaiy ooune. He had a firienddljp. 
for Himtlcy; but he had never con^ 
sidened him as standing upon a suflSdent: 
equality to make pretenskms to the hand 
of 'his sistier. 

; He talked to Huntlej, who was k^ 
mxwed upon the subject of aSections ; 
buib he cookl not infer irom any tlung in 
thb whole tenor of his sentiments^ that 
Meo^et was the olgect of his choice^ 
or ofi his designs. 

rAttiiis period, he observed his sister 
so strikingly altered in her manner and" 
her looks^ as he could not 8U|fM)se ^to^ 
have taken place without some powerful 
cause. He questioned her : she appeal-^ 
ed to Sh" Ambrose for the part that she 
had: been acting. 

Giles iatlked w»& his uncle on this 
afipnrr. Sir Ambrose seemikL indtned tot 
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laugh' it o^i OS pi^t wixed taiAe^ 
mik fnvaeihiag like reproach for think* 
U19 the^g|i«iifioR wortl^ pf!diftcii8d<iQ^ 

O]{0s^ ji^arated from his. uttcle on: this 
omssmian, less satisfied thab it wbs hkr 
custom to be* His mind was generally 
descent under the overbearing positive*^ 
neas of Sir Ambrose. 

He communicated to his &ther thr 
result of his convi^rsation« Lord Qiey 
tiirapd pale. ** Gile%'' he said, << yosr 
unde i$ of a tmsper that I never had thgl 
courage to oppose. I eonsidsr tiiia^feidi^* 
ness .amdi^ the faults for vAich iii^^ 
to answer — not altogether of' a lights 
kind* He is my junior inage* not ml^re 
limn a year: at an eaiiier period of f^ur 
, boyhood, his hard vm^dme te^npw' 
ovisreame my spirits. Yow granMttfanr 
was vof a sterner dispositkili than I SMi^ 
he saw that bis disposition^ «tu«t be com** 
trolled; and he ruled him with a rod <|f 
iron : my blather submitted to Met ; 
%but was not softened. Beiiig of an aA» 
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iM»rfMus tur&y he' early tock t^ mws ; 
nsd led several . years a/tife of "great 
hardships and perils. He oame hcmgie 
aker my father's d^tb, proadi imperi- 
oiis, boastful, vain; and ^ soon became 
the most distinguished gentleman in the 
county in every amusement, which re- 
quires strength and agility of body^ and 
a daring courage. 

( ^< He had a person and c^ntenanee 
iiteikingly handsome, manly,- andboiaie. 
liis • animal spirits, and arrogant self ^u>n<^ 
Slie&ce gave unqualified . force to the 
dtetates c^ a strong but tt]»B9{Mt>ved 
understanding. He gave himself up at 
Iknes to 'riotous companions; and, I am 
alVaid, has ltd a very dissolute life with 
regard to women. 

^ ^* When he came back, my Castle was 

^open to him, as it has sdways been the^ 

-custom of' our family, to our relations. 

'He epibraced my ho^itality with the 

' frankness and sincerity with which itwas 

^ offered. By a 9ort of silent understand- 
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ing between us, I never enquired infiorhis 
istffiars $ nor the riches he acquired in 
some of the sea-adventures, whibh ai'e 
supposed to have been successful. Me 
was frightfully jealous of the suspicion of 
not being thought rich; To shew 'his 
independence, he bought The HaM of 
Hellingskyy where, as you well know^ he 
has ever since spent a part of the year. 

. << It has excited wonder, that; con- 

sidkdpingthe cordial terihs we have^ever 

lived upon, I have never ^ been itnilhe 

> habit of visiting him: there. - ButthbHi^s 

in ^consequence of a resdlution immeAi- 

ately adopted, and acquiesced in ; thbngh 

ntber from mutual consdbusness-ofike 

attendant circumstances, than from iiny 

expressed explanation between ns. ' 

:• *ffl was then married to your chother, 

a wbtnaii of great beauty and delimcy, 

and of the most consdeb^Us ^lod ri^id 

morals. Hellingsley, as migfat bei^x- 

pectftd, proved itself to be a residence 

wherd little regard waa paid to habiQinof 
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sobriety and decency. Some favourite 
ladyy who could not claim the title of 
vi£e, ' always presided at the table ; and 
of the person holding this seat, change 
was generally the first recommendatiom 
« With these very great fimlts, I owe 
it tp your uncle to declare,, that he has 
bo^i kinder to me than I coold have 
hoped from his nature. I have, in nu-i 
merous instances, profited by his under* 
^aiidiog and experience ; and I believe 
that he has an ardent regard for the 
boojmr attd prosperity of dur family. 
tfae.>8ame tkne, what you now 
alarms me very much. 
: ^ I hav^ always myself thought, that 
Huntley was his natural sonu I have 
aisb observed, that of late his aflbetion 
foe him, and notice of him, have very oiuch 
increased. I caanot: account, for this t- 
it may be, Allat he had a greater regard 
for hia mother ; but I think I have <^ 
served, Us health to be on the decline; 
afi»l^ ^perhaps, when life ia at the dbb^ the 
J^art softens. 



^^«^M you locdc at Huntley V coimti^ 
nance, you will often catch, for a .nlOi^ 
ihent, a striking likeness to my brother : 
and thenit is gone again. If he be his 
son^ he bad probably a mother of a vesy 
different cast 

' ** Hitherto, Giles, the interests iof 
your uncle, and myself, have not clashed. 
If Huntley be his son, they may dafdi 
here* I wish I could think, my dew 
Gilra, that we might rely on his pcmd* 
pies as a protection against his interest 
You would not have your sister Mar* 
gaiGet &e wife of a bastard, even of our 
own house.'* 

« Heaven forbid !" cried Giles. *^But 
let me do justice to Hundey !'' he con- 
tiniied, ** I do not believe him capable 
of any dishonourable scheme : and if he 
be^: indeed, my cousin, there is no cousin 
of wh<»n I could be so proud, were h^ but 
Intimate. In that case, I could not 
WQQi&r at Margarets partiality; but 
between ourtdlves, I doubt if h^ is partial 
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to hen I am strongly suspicious, that he 
has another attachment/' •— 
• " We must wait, then, a little longer 
the developements of time,'' said Lord 
Grey with his usual good humour,' mA 
confidence in the current course of human 
affairs. • 
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AJklCI^ RSTUKNS TO HARDIKCVILLK. — • TU£ STATS 
OF HER MINIV AND MODE OF OCCUPy-INO 
HERSELF THERE. — HER INTERVIEWS WITH A 

' KEElPEIt'S DAUGHTER. 

t \ . . . . . 

How was Alice Berkeley pasrfng her 
time daring this anxious crisis? ' From 
the day that Huntley was sufficiently re- 
covered from his wounds to be removed 
from the parsonage, Alice suffered nu- 
merous varying anxieties, which gave the 
deepest of melancholy to all her feelings. 
It was yet deemed advisable, that she 
should return to Hardingville; Her 
father's health required her filial atten- 
tions. But Hardingville was more soli- 
tary- and gloomy than ever. Sir Oliver's 
faculties merely glimmered by fits. - Long 
days passed, during which he appeared 
in a stupor, that she beheld with sighs^ 
and tears* 
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Sot she knew that she had great daties 
ta perforin ; and where nature has been 
firofuse of intellectual gift(^ Hope seldom 
fills to be an occasional visitor tiiere« 

Grief had not extinguished, or torpi» 
fied her powers: it was that peculiar 
kind, in its effects upon her, wbil^ 
rather stimulated them into new paths, 
and gave an interest to- those high and 
impassioiied exertions of genius^ which, 
in the more playful views of her former 
life, had seemed too solemn and abstract. 

She had caught from Huntley a tone 
of lofty enthusiasm, which made her ex- 
tort some sort of bitter delight evea from 
misfortune and suffering. Her mortified 
pride consoled itself while it beheld the 
House of HardiDgyiUe visited by the 
storms; and she contemplated. the ruins 
of its mouldering walls with a sort of 
glopmy, but almost patient, defiance. 
, In the lonely life of her childish days 
at tb^ Fdrsoit^ge, she had taught herself 
to read French and Italian with little as* 



filstabc^ She did BOt "find tlie Ubibrjr 
of Hax^iagsaSi^ wanting in bodca in tkeM 
iaagaages. Petrarch now became^ dbo^ 
all others, her favourite ; and she de*- 
lighted in his wild ai^ ard^it spiritualir 
tiefi» tiU 4riie b^an almost to worship 

She had hitherto been fond of the 
jpoems of Lord Surrey, with whose hoiise, 
X believe, she had some alliance. She turn 
found that he struck with a timid hand^ 
but a few feeble notes of Petrarch's Ijrre* 
He wanted force, and «iduring fire, shd^ 
above all, invention. 

She felt poetry in all its best pathos, 
and noblest elevattcm. To write it in a 
similar manner requires, in addition to 
genius, long exercise, unfluctuating confi- 
dience, and many technical acquirements, 
l^twho, that feel as poets, will not some- 
times endeavour to expre^ themselves 
as poets ? Alice, for her own amuse- 
ment, began to fill b^lr writing-desk with 
the unstudied effusions of her heart } of 
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light and bold sketches of the imagery 
that haunted her braint and refused to 
depart at lier bidding, from her mental 
yifiion. In this way, often, « like Phila- 
flacPs, •* " her song,'- 
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*' In its sweetest, saddiest pCght, 
Smopth'd the rugged brow of Night/^ 



, In this way she made e:slstelice, in the 
midst of the most acute and appalliog 
f^SJctioqs^ not only enduraUe, biit some* 
t}|IP9^s 9 V:^ luxurious. She thus s^ddres^ 
}^|p)r$telf at this tin^ io 3ldaiK^oly : 

, SONNET* • 

To MdoHckofy^ 

O^Tboii, JthftiiS^itBd on a pillowy dottd, 
• Sitst solenm brooding with thy broad black wii^& 
'O'er these diecaying turrets ! if but Springs 
iA breeze to moTe diy footstool-; or if loud 

JJjfeilarlj^y.ef her aerial journey proud, ^ 
Carols her blithesome harmony ; or rings 
Aught else of tufiefal joy'from Nature's strings ; 
;^]^oW4grct«fttl have I lo thy sceptre bow'd, 

6 sable*stoled Melancholy ! Smile, 

Though, through thy sadness, let a ray of light 
B^tt Brot'the skirts of thy wide mantle gild, 



And I will strive ^hU sorrow tobfgiuh, ' «^ui 

That has, with such a gloom of thickest Night, . 
The deep recesses of my bosom filPd i ' ' 

It is the open air exercise, the chaoge* 
of seasons/ the varying scenery of natUfcv 
that can alone make solitude safe, or great 
sorrow within the compass of endurance 
\^y an high imagination. * <> 

Alice, while she strove to reduce either 
the history, character, or fate of Huht^' 
ley, Of her own future prospects within 
the range of any rational arguments, first' 
became bewildered, and thefn began to' 
despair. Dizzy, a cpld 'sinking weight 
at hier heart, an aching ' dullness in all 
her limbs, she was accustcnned to esciqpe 
from herself, and to brave danger and 
the Interruption of savage intruders 'in 
those parts of the Park, where theaifs 
of Heaven blew freest, and where the 
sounds of A4ture vfere heard most (dis- 
tinctly through the awful sfleoee of all 
around. 

Fatigue gave those sound and refrasb- 
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iog slttmbers, when this mortal tenement, 
iB the plenitude of its repose, leaves the 
soul to expatiate at its own free will. 
TiUBn this black and tremendous cloud, 
that hung over the House of Harding<^ 
ville, gathering round its towers, and 
growling with thunder over its muttering; 
shaking, groaning roofs, broke off at once 
a thousand ways, penetrated and dissipa- 
ted by piercing beams of golden light, 
and a voice cried : ** Hope, H^trdingville, 
iti the midst of darkness, lift thy faded 
banners again : let thy turrets glitter in 
the broad day: ring out the harp, and 
sound the bugle and the born, till tbe 
vaulted roof trembles, and laughs through 
mi its echoes !" 

When shis waked, how often 4id thfe 
Spirit of the Vision still sit upon all her 
senses ! She heard it, when the chill blast 
blew hoUow through the lonely couit ; 
and solitude, and dereliction, and weep- 
ing were the dismal inhabitants of the 
s^fMWtmettts* 
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When she wandered in the Fark, ^e 
gave herself up to poetical creatiotis. 
The magnificent trees that adorned and 
covered^ it were the companions of her 
affection, and the objects of her reve* 
rence. She thus apostrophised a Storm 
in the ensuing lines, 

SONNET. 

To a Siorm, 

'^ Blonr, blew, thou bitter Wind ;" and let thy difi«k 

Howl through the Forests ! They will bow to thfee i 

And h^n^ with open arms, their enemy I 

If, aa in groans they bend, at length they breaky ' 
Thus will they in their noble downfall speak ; 

We fifmile, great Element, at thy decree : . 

We yield as to our fated destiny! 

Thy stripes from yery saplings we eoaM aeeSc ; 
And bear thy visitings ! Thou taughtst us how 

More firm beneath the earth to fix our feet ; 

And when we quaked and trembled through each 
boughy 
y^iih heads up-waved in air thy blasts to gceet 1 

It is the axe of man that we behold 

With horror, and the thirst of crime*stained gold ! 

• 

In this state of enthusiasm Alice ^^illd 
willingly have again encountered the x^SA 
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. conversation of , Kate the Gypsey. Some- 
times shiB imagined, that she saw her 
gliding among the distant glades ; some- 
times she thought she heard her song in, 
the vallies, or from the summits of the 
XQS:li8, that rose clothed with beech and 
pine on the confines of the Park. 

Kate did not appear ; but Alice loved 
occasionally to talk with the forest-chil- 
dren, and girls who watched the herds, 
and \ attended their Others while em- 
ployed in the wood-work of the coverts 
and groves : she deUghted to suppose 
that they were happy in this simple life; 
It was, perhaps, a poetical and visionary 
hojp^e. But still it may be believed, that 
the breezes of heaven, and the images 
a;nd perfum^es of nature, operating with 
i]^i;ningled force upon the senses, be- 
stowed, at times, a very gratifying and 
luxuiious consciousness of existence. It 
is, indeed, the association of intellectual 
reflexion and ideal presence with these 
material sensations, of y^hich is consti- 



tated that highest enjoyment, that our 
imperfect, yet aspiring being is capable 
of arriving at. But, though education 
and culture bri;ig forward these ingre- 
dients of happiness into full bloom, they 
oannot bestow the seeds ; these are sown 
by the bounty of Providence, and the 
gifl of our birth. In this rude state, 
they must spring up in the bosom, though 
imperfectly, and thrill the heart with the 
same affections and the same raptures; 
though in a weaker degree. ' - 

Alice, frequently talked with interest 
to a daughter of one of the* most remotfe 
keepei^,. whose striking hues of wild 
l>eauty she beheld with admiration* The 
girl was scarcely more than sixteen; yeans 
old; the bloom of health sat upon her 
countenance; her dark eyes Deamed a 
radiant, yet soft kind of joy.' Her form 
was slender, but round ; her complexion 
incKifirig to brown, but thin, delicate, 
atid lively. She was shy and tnode$t, 
but full of activity,^ not only in her per- 
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SOD, butt apparently, in the movements 
of her mind. 

This girl Irad a sweet voice, which 
Alice often heard when she stole upon 
ber by surprise. She at leiigth accus« 
tomed her to sit by her, and make the 
echoes of the lonely forest ring with the 
native modulations of her song. She 
learned by heart, from her, some of 
the simplest and most touching of the 
pastoral, compositions that circulated 
among the rude and unsophisticated na- 
tives of these sylvan regions. Some of 
them had a kind of fresh energy, that in- 
vigorated the tones of Alice's mind. 

One of them contained the usual com- 
mon-place topics in favour of a pastoral 
life, expressed with a simple strength 
that, aided by the girl's voice, and 
person, and manner, and uttered as if its 
sentiments agreed with the inmost move- 
ments of her heart, induced Alice to 
write it down; and to desire the girl 
often to repeat it to her. The language 
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is become too obsolete for the present 
day ; and, in endeavouring to modernize 
it, I am aware that all its native wildn^ss 
and force has escaped me. 

PASTORAt SONG : 

^T A GIRL OF HARDINOVILLE F0RS8T| 

Modernized. 

They taunt us with the Joys that dwell 
In courts, with gorgeous splendor deck'd; 

Of music's rapturing notes they tell. 
And scorn of homelier bliss affect. 

With jocund revel to the dance 

They boast to ply their nimble feet ; 

And thus, with fond affection's glance. 
The mistress of their bosoms meet. 

3. 
They say, that they have leave to love, 

And leisure to pursue the joy. 
But we, beneath the shadowy grove. 

Our hours in purer love employ. 

4. 

The woodland music, better far. 
Leads us our fcmdness to confess ; 

And we, beneath the evening star, 
A tale of tenderer woe can dress. 
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The primrose bank, a softer seat 
Than velvet cushions fringed with gold; 

And lovelier scents from violets greet, 
Than sickly art could e'er unfold. 

6. 
The freshness of the morning dew 

Gives new-born vigour to each sense ; 
And every shape in Nature^s view, 

Can rapture through the frame dispense. 

^ 7. 
With insult false, let greatness say, 

His is the lot that bliss bestows ; 
Ours is a'kindlier calm by day — 

At night a more profound repose. 
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CHAP. V, 

FURTH£R ACCOUNT OF SUSAN PEMBUEY9 TH£ 
keeper's daughter. SUPPOSED APPARI- 
TION OF HUNTLEY. — SUSPICIONS OF SUSAN. 

Susan Pembury, which was the name of 
the keeper's daughter, was highly pleased 
with the notice of Alice. Her father, 
Jacob, an industrious, active, and good 
man, was not less pleased* But, afler 
a few weeks^ Alice observed the cheeks 
of Susan to lose their roses, and a Ian-. 
giioi to mark her manner, very striking 
when contrasted with her former vi- 
vacity. 

Susan began to sing plaintively, in- 
4stead of making the vallies ring with the 
melodious powers of her vojce. She 
listened with tears in her ey^s, and drank 
in the sounds, with deep ^tteiition, when 
Alice sung tp her, or rebited the words 
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^ composition of more refined sen- 
mU or more elegant language. 

There was something in Susan's be- 
haviour and conversation also, as if she 
had a secret in her keeping, which she 
was either unwilling or unable to di- 
vulge. 

This want of openness created some 
unettsinesBy and some prejodices m the 
fi^sitiments of Alice ; she withdrew her^ 
^f more from the girl f but Susai^ on 
the contrary,, hung about hier wi,th the 
more fbndness. 

In some respects, the girl's presence 
was often 9 comfort to her ; for some 
days she had seen, or imagined that^she 
had^seen^ a. figure, frequently glancing 
at a distance, cross the forest-shades, or 
siitijfg upon sunny knolls, or traversing 
the vallies, or emerging from the dingles, 
which .made her heart tremble, and 
brought a mist before her eyes. It 
seemed to her to have a great likeness to 
.the form and air of Huntley* 
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/ But why, if it was Huntley, should he 
not approach her? She tlikought it was 
iinpossiUe that he could be so unkind ; 
und why, if be had forgotten her, should 
he come from a distance to haant tli€ 
park of Hardingville, and at the peril of 
suspicion and injury? 
. She now persuaded hersdf that it was 
hia apparition, and that it presaged some 
great impending eviL Her mindndw 
yielded to gloom and terror; yet the 
more she shuddered at this apparition*, 
the more her eyes 'were always pur- 
ging it. 

She thought she perceived that eveA 
the looks 6f Susan were not unfrequently 
directed to it But each seemed afraid 
to mention it to the other^ ' 
* A pipe, like that 0f a shepherd, but 
sweeter in its tones, and more skilful in 
It's execution^ was sometimes heard from 
the shades^ Susan lifted up her eyes 
iimidly, as much as to say, " Did yoa 
hear those note^?*' yet her expression 
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seemed rather to indiciate tender delight, 
than alarm and superstitious dread. 

Once, when Alice was alone, the 
breeze brought the music of this pipe to 
^er ear, swelling upon its wingsf, when^ 
as she listened with intense awe to it^ 
she thought she heard the accompani^ 
ment of a human voice of great sweet- 
ness. The words seemed to be the ad-^ 
dress of a lover, and, as they appeared 
to be the praises of a pastoral life, they 
wo^ld have done well to be directed to 
such a girl as Susan. 

Alice returned home, and gave herself 
up to the most melancholy visions. If 
the figure should turn out to be human^ 
what could she understand from it ? If 
it should be supernatural, could she 
draw any but the most disastrous omensy 
from it? ' ■'■ 

]|^rom the first moment that she caught 
the glance of this figure, she counted the 
Jiours and the minutes, till she was again 

17 
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in the forest. * She saw it in all its atti- 
tudes ; she heard all its tones. ^ 

Susan did not seem more at her ease ; 
she sighed^ and she wept;, and once, 
when the voice ceased, she muttered 
something like the stanza of a song in 
response. 

" Now,'* said Alice, " I am deter- 
mined to meet this figure, whether a 
human being or a spirit, and determine 
'the intolerable pain of such a suspense!'' 

_ T 

The next morning happened to be a 
brilliant sunshine, in the middle of Fe- 
bruary. She had sat an hour on a tree 

Just felled, near a woodman, the strokes 

, . ... 

of whose axe were reverberated from the 
opposite hill, when the sound of a light 
bugle shot along the quivering air, and 
startled all the quadruped and feathered 
inhabitants of these silent recesses. 

Alice looked, and saw the mysterious 
figure sitting with a book beneath a soli- 
tary tree^ that stood on a jutting ban k^ 
cleared of underwood, on the lofty rise 
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, that closed the valley to th^ west. ** De- 
fend me, all ye saints !^' said she } ** but 
I will address this airy form, if it vanish 
not ere I approach it !'' 

She rose ; descended into the valley ; 
hurried along the bottoin to its headt 
and, with trembling steps, began to 
mount to the spot where she had seen 
the figure. As she sometimes emerged 
from the brushwood, she saw the fqrna 
still in its position. She stopped and 
gazed upon it j her heart beat : — " Mer- 
ciful Heaven P' said she to herself, " hov 
like it is to Huntley !" 

She rushed forward ; the path crossed 
a little thicket in a dell ; as she is^uted 
out of this thicket, the rustling of the 
boughs that had half overgrown the 
track, roased the figure from its reverie. 
It gave a look, and started up, and 
walked hastily away. 

Then Alice's courage failed her ; she 
stood motionless ; she gazed, but could 
not see; tears roUed down her cheeks^ 



^Aie felt a sickness at het heart ; her legs 
would not support her, and she sunk to 
the groilnd. 

Whe0 9he recovered herself sufficiently 
to thinks *^ I)oes Huntley desert me 
thus» then ?" she cried to herself; ^* does 

; be fly me? does he .come here to insult 
and aggravate my sufferings ? or is this» 
indeed, his apparition which thus haunts 

.me? why comes it thus? why takes it 
thus a material shape to others, as well as 
to me ? why do otliers hear the pipe, and 
the voice, and the bugle, as I hear them? 

• why does Susan seem to mutter answers 

-to his songs? and, why does her eye 
dance with such dangerous (ire, when 
. she seems to listen to his notes ? O, ho)v 
my heart sinks! what confused and un- 
accountable suspicions ; what .distracting 
torments assail my brain f 

She started from the ground ; she hur^- 

tied from the spot, and made her way, 

almost breathless, back to the halL She 

\¥&n along . the gallery, by a circuitous 
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course, to her apartments/ that she might 
avoid the eyes of any one upon her wild 
and tear-swoln countenance. She had 
nearly reached the further end, ^hen the 
portrait of Orlando Grey, (the only one 
of that family ever honoured by a recep* 
tion into Hardingville,) met her eye; 
«he started back, and stood fixed, as if 
her feet would move no farther ; ** He 
smiles upon me!" she said to her heart; 
*^ Orlando Grey smiles upon me ! It is 
just as Huntley looked the last time I 
caught the expression of his fond, pro- 
testing face !" A flood of tears now re- 
lieved her, and she reached her apart- 
ment in peace. • ^ 

When she came to dinner, she could 
indulge in her own meditations unob- 
served ; for, alas ! Sir Oliver remained 
in a state of istupor, or infantine feeble- 
ness of intellect. She mused, and mused 
in vain ; for she could in no way recon- 
cile to herself the occurrences of the 
morning. The piost painful of all her 



suppositions was, that Susan knew more 
of, this figure thaa she would acknow- 
Jedge. 

'She was impatient for the arrival of 
another day, that might enable her, by 
another interview with Susan, to clear 
up this point. The morning came; she 
strolled about the park; she sought 
Susan at her accustomed haunts ; but 
she was no where to be found. 

She sat down, and gave her heart to 
visions of the deepest gloom and de- 
spair; she wept till her eyes could 
scarcely discern an object around her. 
At length the mist in some degree de- 
parted from her sight ; and she saw 
Jacob Pembury crossing the valley to- 
wards her; but his daughter Susan was 
not at^ his .heels, as she was often wont 
to be. . 

Alice now. pursued the track whence 
Jacob.had come, and which led to his 
home. She was fatigued and langui(}, 
and often rested on the way. She at 
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length beard voices in a low tone, as if 
conversing. A few words of a song, in 
u soft tremulous female voice, then 
caught her ear. It ceased ; but it left 
upon her the tones of Susan's more lan- 
,guid an4 fearful notes. SUie listen^ 
again ; a tender conversation again com- 
menced. She distinguished the words, 
** Copie^ the .with wie, and be my Uwef* 
pronounced as if that beautiful line had 
been borrowed for the purpose of asking, 
aei'iously, the question it imports. Q! 
with what darts and scorpions it ran to 
her heart, as she seemed again to recog- 
nize, in it the peculiar accents and sounds 
<rf' Huntley's voice. 

She shrieked. Susan heard thescream; 
>^nd in a moment was by her side. Alice 
had fainted. Susan was rubbing her 
hands ^ and hanging over her when she 
recovered. Alice opened her eyes upon 
her; saw her countenance; and again 
swooned. Again she revived. Susan 
"was in tears; her arms supporting Alice^; 
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her earnest, streaming eyes cast upon her 
Jn agony r « Leave me/* said Alice : 
"leave me!"— "Leave you, beloved, 
adored lady!" ci:ied Susan: "shall 1 
leave you in this state ?" — " Oh yes ! 
leave me, Susan ! you must leave me I" 
— a little softened. " I would rather 
incur your anger, than leave you sq. 
Lady Alice!" continued . Susan ; "but 
why aggry, dear Lady? how have J 
got your anger ?" — " I cannot tell ; I 
cannot- tell; I am very ill," said Alice, 
" very ill indeed!" "But th^at is a 
reason why I should not leave youl" 
. exclaimed Susan, sobbing. " O, I know 
not what I say !" cried Alice : " I am 
^possessed ; I am haunted 1 Are there 
not spirits and apparitions around us ?" 
" I have seen no apparitions!" an- 
'swered Susan, sighing and colouring. 
Alice fired : her voice for the first time 
took a tone of \ fury : " O you wicked 
Jittle thing !" said Alice, " it is all real 
then! it is yourself; and not your apr 
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paritton, that talks so secretly to young 
lovers in disguise." Susan started, 
stared, and, for a moment, could scarcely 
believe her own ears. She then burst 
into the loudest convulsions of sorrow : 
^e prayed Alice not to be angry with 
her : she fell upon her knees before her; 
and with uplifted and clasped hands, 
implored her forgiveness if she had done 
any thing wrong ? . 

Alice began to relent There was an 
earnestness in Susan's manner unlike 
guilt ; and her suspicions abated. ■< Are 
^-ou then the Susan that I adopted three 
months ago ?" said Alice, looking anxi- 
ously in her face. " Except as far as I 
have been improved by your goodness !" 
answered Susan. — ; " No deception, 
Susan ! no flattery '." — "I cannot flat- 
ter ! I cannot deceive ! indeed I cannot !" 
eri^d Susan, scarce articulately from the 
interruption of her tears. 

Alice's generosity of nature now over- 
came even the violence of her former 



preceding su^cions, even on a point on 
which hung all the strongest affections of 
her heart. All, it is true, remained un- 
explained: and her ear could not be 
entirely deluded : but she must, at least 
for a few hours, nourish confidence, and 
live upon airy hope. 

She took Susan's cold hand : she 
pressed it to her bosom : she said to her^ 
**! will, believe, then, that thosesofl and 
tender eyes, and that imploring voice^^ 
Cannot deceive! At least I will trust 
till to-morrow ; and then we will talk 
more upon this subject, when, I pray, 
that we may both be more calm I'^ 

Susan then exclaimed, ** Blessings on 
my dear Lady Alice ! Blessings on her 
kindness!'' She put her head upon 
Alice's knees ; hid her face j and sobbed 
for several minutes. 
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CHAP. VI. 



ALICE'S EXAMINATION OF SUSAN. — COMMENCE- 
MENT OF Susan's narrative. 



'During that afternoon and night, Alice 
lixed in her own mind the course sh^ 
would pursue towards Susan, The 
strange occurrence of the morning could 
not be suffered to remain in doubt, if it 
was possible to clear it up. 
« Susan had promised Alice to meet h^t 
at an early hour at one of the usual 
iiaonts* When Alice arrived, Susan was 
already there. She looked pale; and 
her eyes were red, as if sh^ had been 
•weeping. Alice began to tremble and 
hesitate ; she was herself afraid to com- 
mence the conversation for which she 
had made the appointment. 

" Well now, Susan !'* said Alice, after 
a long silence, " perhaps you are calm 



fnough this morning, to explain some 
(^the strange appearances of yesterday 1'^ 
Susan becaime frightfully pale. After a 
pause, she answered^ ^ I will tell every 
thingi beloved Lady Alice, as far as you 
think that I ought to tell !'' — " Ought 
Jo tell?" said Alice, rather sternly; 
;* has a girlish innocence such secrets 
then ?" — " O ! but; promises and vows^ 
Lady Alice ! can you release me from 
promises and vows R'f AJice's heart 
jsank : her lips refused to utter what her 
impatience prompted* ' 
, " Pxomises and vows," ; she mutteredj 
"if not consistent with yirtue, had better 
be broken 1'* — " Virtue, dear Lady 
Alice!" hastily cried Susan, "indee<fc 
indeed, I know not that I have made 
finy; vows offensive to virtue!" Alice 
:Was consoled by the naivete and ap- 
parent sincerity of this exclamation. 

<* The question, then, Susan, which I 
have to put to you, is simply this : was 
it your voice that I heard yesterday in 
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converisatioh with one, who seemed to 
be making love to you ?*' Susan blushed^ 
as red as scarlet. ** Indeed ! indeed I'' 
cried Susan, and then she paused — - 
" forgive me, Jjady Alice I forgive me !*' 
she went on : -— << I was the person ! 
But, O! do not frown j pray do not 
frown : I have neither done, nor thought 
any thing wrong, — indeed,"" I have not!** 
— " Who was your lover ?'* — " I do not 
know his namel" — "Not know his 
name ! are you sure that you , do not 
know his name ?*' — "'O do not look so 
angry at me ! I am sure — indeed, in* 
deed, I am sure !" " Whence does he 
come ?^* " I am ignorant. Lady Alice 1 
but it is from a distance! O, you kill 
me with that countenance, so unlike my 
dear, kind, generous Lady Alice! I 
shall faint if you look so ! I cannot talk 
if you do not encourage me more." 
<* Well, Susan !*' a little gentler j « well, 
then, was he a gentleman, or of your 
own rank in life ?" — " O ! a gentleman, 
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Lady Alice — - a gentleman almost fit for 
you, if any;, one could be fit for you/' 
<* I must know more of this, Susan : how 
came you to aspire to gentlemen?''.-—^ 
^* I did not aspire. Lady Alice : . he 
would keep me company, though I 
prayed him to leave me to myself/' . 

Alice was breathless at this inform- 
ation. . She paused from mere ex- 
hausture : a tempest was brewing in her 
bosom ; and her faculties seemed almost 
to desert her. She put her hand before 
her. face j and resting her elbow on her 
4Lhee, sat for a few moments motion- 
less. . . , J 

At length she said, abruptly. and 
fiercely, << And pray, Madam Susan, 
what was the height of this gentleman ?*/ 
— " Not more than five feet eight 
inches." Alice's face relaxed into i a 
smile. ** And how came you to know so 
exactly this young man's height?*! she 
cried*—*^^ Because I am sure, he is not 
taller tha^i my father ; and I know snj 
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father's height exactly, by a wager deterl 
mined only last week with Jge Hart, the 
keepei-." ' 

Alice was easier.. Huntley was scarcely 
less than six feet high. She now pro^ 
ceeded to ask questions with much more 
good Tiumour ; yet not entirely without 
anxiety. ** And pray, what is the com- 
plexion of this unknown ?" . f* A clear 
brown, with light brown hair." " Buddy 
or pale ?'' " Rather pale ; and appa- 
rently of delicate health.'' ^^ Describe 
the rest of his countenance/' ** Very 
large, dark, expressive eyes,, with a sax^ 
gular mark, like a mole, in one eye ; and 
a large mole* on his left cheek." " Are 
you sure, Susan, of the mole -on the left 
cheek ?" " Yes j I am quite sure of it. 
Lady Alice ; I have; observed it several 
timea very particularly when he has 
made me sit by his idde." 

>Alice now became still more pacified. 
Huistley had no > mole on either cheek. 
Yet in this person's likeness to Huntley, 



at lea&t at a distance, she could not be 
deceived. His air and gesture, and eveil 
the tones of his voice, as far as shecoald 
catch them, were strikingly alike. 

Alice's curiosity was yet very strong ; 
though the agonizing suspicions, with 
which it had at first been attended, had 
nearly vanished. She now left Susan to 
tell her story in her own way. 

^^ About a month ago,'' said Susan^ 
" I went with a party of our young 
neighbours here to the fair at Norton* 
Berkelei/. We were all parading the 
great street in the centre of the town ; 
when we heard a loud trampling at the 
end of the street, and there came up, on 
a gentle trot, a cavalcade of horsemen^ 
gentlemen, and servants, in their hunting 
dresses, followed by a number of stcajr 
hounds. Men and horses looked a good 
deal fatigued, and as if they had had a 
long chase. They drew up into a walk; 
through the town, and looked leisttrely 
tnittoog the people, especially among. tfaHD 
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young women, that were gathered toge^ 
ther on that occasion. 
. *^ The person, who rode first» and 
seemed to be of the most importance of 
all the company, wore in his hat a blue 
feather, tipped broadly with white ; and 
all the servants wore a light blue livery, 
turned up with a white facing. Several 
of the party alighted from their horses, 
bought fairings, and presented them 
among such of the girls as they happen- 
ed to fix upon, of those who were met 
there from the neighbouring parishes, to 
keep holiday. 

<< The gentleman with the blue fea- 
ther came up to me, and offered me 
one of the richest trinkets he could find 
in the fair. I was so ashamed and dis- 
tressed, and coloured so, I could not speak. 
The girls round me laughed at me^ 
and mocked me, and cried << child !" 
and " baby!" and endeavoured to 
draw the gentleman's notice away from 
me. The . more I blushed, and t^ 
more reluctant I seemed to take the 
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present, the more h^ pressed it upon 
me. He treated the giggling girls round 
me with a sort of proud indifference. 
He said to me, * The losers laugh this 
time ! I would have you smile that win /' 
I was still so confused that I hardly knew, 
at the moment, what he said, or how he 
looked. 

*^ When he remounted his horse, and 
took his leave, lifting his blue-feathered 
hat with a graceful air, and bowing to 
me with a smile, I shall never forget, my 
senses seemed to return to me, and I 
looked after him with wistful eyes, as in 
pursuit of a vanished divinity. 

** The girls all gathered round me, 
and behaved to me with such rudeness, 
that I burst into tears. I saw my father^ 
and ran to him, and begged that we 
might walk home alone, for the girls did 
not use me kindly. My father was 
always very fond of me, and partial to 
me, and he had the goodness to say 
flattering things, which I c&nnot repeat. ; 
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<* What 4id he say ?" cried Alice. <^ 
^ Oh ! only a father's prejudice^ -r^ < that 
I was prettier thap tbetn all : and that 
that made them so rude to me«' 

<< My father granted my request ; and 
we walked home by ourselves. I shall 
never forget that walk* My father did 
not interrupt me by talking } and I 
seemed to tr^ad on air« I now recol- 
lected the gentleman's oountenance, and 
aU his expressions, and would have given 
worlds to have seen him s^n. A thrill 
ling came over my whole frame : a sense 
of inexpressible happiness in existence, 
as if all nature were turiied into a 

paradi$i9* 

^< As we approached the dear park-^ 
paling her^, my father beard a , stray 
hound a f$w yards^ Q^ within the pales. 
He jumped oyer the fencei and desired 
me to make my way home, alme, as ia&t 
as } could. I had not proceeded half 
a quarter of a mile, before I distinguished 
the trample of horsemen behind me. 
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They ^ere not yet in sight* I then 
plainly heard a voice cry, * Make harte; 
or you wiU be benighted at the castle* 
I shall sloqi at the hither edge of the 
Wdds, atthevicarof Areley^sl' I had 
at this fooment reached the turn to the 
right, which quits the great road: I 
struck down it with as much haste as I 
could* 

** In a few seconds, I heard a horseman 
behind me: I looked back.; it was the 
horseman of the blue-ieathered cap* I 
trembled so, I oould scarcely SL^ort 
myself. He said to me, * Wh&t ! alone 
sweet girl? — So much beauty-— and 
alone V I answered, < that my father had 
just left me, to get off a stray hound, that 
was disturbing the park/ He replied, 
< I am afraid the fault is mine. It is, 
I suspect, one ol* my dogs. But the 
fault is a lucky one, if it gives me the 
opportunity ci addressing you when 
aloiife !' * 

« The word * ahne* Med me for a mo* 
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ment with trepidation; but I soon re- 
covered from that dread. There was a 
jgentiieness and politeness in his manner, 
that assured me he could mean no ilL 

<< He aUghti^d from his horse, and 
took my hand. I endeavoured to with* 
draw it ; but he grasped it fast, and put 
it to his lips. 

<< He asked me, if this was not the 
Park of Hardingoille. I told him^ that 
it was ; and that my father was one of 
the keepers. He asked after the health 
of Sir Oliver Berkeley. * It is a noble 
family,' said he ; * in spite of clouds 
and storms, may it last for ever !* 

^* The sun had not yet , descended ; it 
was hanging over the farthest ivyed 
tower of the hall ; and the golden vane 
on one of its pinnacles yet glittered in its 
yellow, beams. * How is. the aged 
knight ?' said he ; * and how is his 
beautiful daughter, the. Lady Alice ?' I 
said, that the knight was bowed with 
age and troubles \ but that the Lady 
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lice shone in all the double radiance of 
dness and of beauty. 
^^ He again seized my hand ; he would 
let me go forward ; he said to me, 
^u speak nobly of the Lady Alice ; 
bee did you get that sort of expres- 
?* I knew not what answer to 
[e him. I would, if I had dared, 
told him, that, if I had any phrase 
^e my station, I had learned it from 



' I walked forward ; he led bis horse 

my side. The st^pic^*stile of that 

\Ujpart of the park came in sight. The 

' smoke from my father's thatched lodge 

within it ascended sweetly to the sky. 

* Good night. Sir/ I said to him with a 
heaving, but half-sorrowful heart. — 

* Goodnight/* he answered with surprise, 
< lovely one ! Is that then your home ?' 
-^ I answered, faintly, that it was. 
At that moment, I wished it had been 
farther distant. He put his arms round 
me ; I struggled to get away. He put 
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my cheek: I darted ofF^ not 

what I did^ and found myself 

Mother's neck« 

What frightens my Susan ?* said my 

another. I half falsiiSedi and exclaimed, 

•< A strange man frightened me, and I 

fled !' My mother answered, * Ah ! 

Susan, that face wlU ruin thee« Thou 

didst right, my love^to fly/ I hid my 

face in her bosom, and W6pt» I was 

ashamed of my own deceit ; I felt that I 

had been a fool to fly } ahd I would have 

given back my precious trinket, and a 

; thousand such, to be back at the spot 

.whence I had fled^ 

^* I made fatigue an excuse for going 
instantly to my bed. I could not sleep ; 
a feverish delirium seized me ; the figure 
of the blue^feathered horseman was 
before, me ) I wad up with the dawn,^ 
and strolled about the park^ drenched 
with the earliest dews. 

<« I returned to breakikst^ exhausted 
and unhappy. My mother said, * Susan,, 
you look pale ; I hope you have not lost 
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your heart at the fair.' I affected to laugh 
off this, question : I replied, « Mother, 
the conversation of the Lady Alice has 
taught me to be too nice for these rustic 
neighbours of ours/ 

'*My father was hard at work; he 
was resolved, in his task of wood-cutting, 
to make up the loss of time of the pre- 
ceding day. My mother sent me with a 
b^ket of refreshments for him« I sat 
by his sidd for more than two boiirs^ 
while: the .swing of his axe did vigorous 
.execution* The freshness of smells 
arising ftoixx the disturbed soil, and dis- 
turbed v^^tation, gave a revival and 
impulse to my senses. My father re- 
quired my presence no longer ; I set off 
home with my accustomed agility* 
. '* The tongue of an hound opened in 
the quarter where my father had the 
day before leaped over the fence ; that 
sound renewed again the memory of all 
that had passed ^ ahd a soft melancholy 
.resumed possession of me. 

' E 4 
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SUSAN's NARRATiy£ CONTINUED, 

^^ I HAD arrived wifefain a little distance 

of my home, when I was met by a young 
man, in whom I immediately recognized 
the blue-feathered figure of yesterday. 
His dress was changed : he was in a sini^ 
ple green coat, with a plain hunting-hat. 
He said to me, ^ You fled from ine 
yesterday : you have forced me to pay 
you another visit, that I may make it up 
with you to-day.* 

'< This extraordinary attention and 
flattery, from one so much my superior, 
overcame me. I coloured sadly; and 
looked very awkward; and could not 
keep the tears from covering my eyes. 
He did not triuniph over my distress ; 
but spoke gently to me, and encouraged 
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me. But I own I could not gain my 
ease before him } and only thought of his 
addresses with pleasure, when he was 
g6ne from me. 

"I intreated him to leave me. I said, 
that m^ mother would be angry j and 
that my father was coming. He appear- 
ed anxious to avoid an interview with 
my fether. He saidf he did not like, to 
be suspected of trenching upon the do- 
mains of Sir Oliver Berkeley, especially 
in his old age and troubles ; and that he 
should be sorry to be rude to my father, 
and y^t sorry to put up with any rude- 
ness. , 

, " Voices were heard in the valley. I 
assured him, that one of them was my 
father's. He seemed doubtful what to 
do : he was unwilling to leave me. I 
ag^in implored him to depart. He 
obeyed my request mournfully. 

" When he left me, I was very uu- 

^appy. Every thing around me appeared 

insipid to me. Hitherto I had loved my 
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fath^r^d t^lk, Md ttiy rbother's Ulk, ^nd 
the talk of ttiy brothers Artd i^istersi They 
How appeared coarse Md harsh to me, and 
put me out of temper, 

<« A fortilfght passed; and Fitz-Ed- 
mund, (for so he told me to call him,) 
appeared no more. If it had not been for 
your kind countenance and conversa- 
tion, Lady Alice, •! should then have 
died of globtn and ve^sation. You taught 
me to reconcile my mind to my feelings ; 
you taught ifie to make melancholy de- 
lightful^ and remembrakK^e luxurious. 
You taught me to forget in tender songs 
the sting of absence, and the doubt of 
affection. You taught me, by the beau- 
tiftil poetry you repeated to me, to 
believe that a pastoral life ^as compara^ 
tively neither Utihappy Or undignified. 

" I then be£an to prize the blessings 
among which rrovidence had placed me. 
I began to thinks that eauopies of state 
could feebly rival the star-clad vault of 
heaven; and that the richest caipets 
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could not vie widi the grassy coverings 
of the meadow and the down* 

^* Oh ! in that intense, and spirit-stir- 
- ring fortnight, what an age did I ad- 
vance ! I Was sitting on the brow, that 
oveHooks the deep gorge of Stephens's 
Heap ; the torrent was falling through a 
rocky chasm, with a lulling noi^e, int6 
the bottom ; my fancy had dominion 
over me, and I was transported into such 
regions as poetry describes ; my senses 
were wrapped up in the visions of my 
brain, when I heard a footstep, and saw 
Fitz-Edmund stand before me ! 

" I felt extreme alarm ; I was agitat- 
ed, ashamed, delighted. He attempted 
to take my hand ; I withdrew it : an un- 
conquerable diffidence made me retire, 
from him whonti my soul adored. I 
said to him : ^ Leave me in the obscurity 
in which you found me ! I have been 
happy : do not endeavour to make me 
discontented with the lot in which Pro- 
vidence has placed me !' 

£ 6 
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: << He told me, that he was tired of 
courts, and pataoes, and castles ; and 
that he had determined to seek for 
beauty, and virtue in cottages, and 
woods, and forests. ; that, when he saw 
me at the fair of Norton-Berkeley, he 
exclaimed to himself, that his hopes were 
about to be realised, and that all he had 
since seen of me more than realised those 
expectations. 

** I recalled to my mind all that I bad 
heard of the deceitf ulness of men ; of 
the interested and hollow flattery of the 
great} of the female victims, who had 
fallen sacrifices to the momentary plea- 
sures of the profligate. I called the 
courage of virtue to my aid ; and, for a 
moment, I fixed my eye steadily on the 
expression of Fitz-£dmund«^ 

<< There was a mildness in his look ; 
an unpretending soft anxiety, frotji^ which 
I drew back my enquiring glances, as if 
I had committed an ungenerous treason. 
There was l^ sort of feverish alternation 
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of colour and pallidlness in Iltz»£dmund's 
cheeks, which seemed to say, that his 
mind or his health had been orer-tried. 

<< In that agitating and deeply-shaded 
interview, little was spoken : but he sat 
an hour or more by my side ; and then 
my soul received those impressions, which» 
while it inhabits this earthly frame^ can 
never be erased. 

*< I know not yet his history^ his 
■' rank, his real name. I am sure that 
his disposition, his temper, and bis spi- 
rit, are noble ; and that^ if true nobility 
consists of those qualities, he ought to 
be at tbe head of the titled and the 
high. 

<< He took no advantage of my hum- 
bleness ; he treated me with a respect, 
as if I had been more thin his equal ; 
. and the more distressed, and the more 
awkward I seemedj^ the more he en- 
cours^ed and soothed me^ 

** I was fearful of my expressions ; and 
J never used more words than were ah*^ 
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solutely tiecess&ry to lElvoid indvility. I 
ehose the best words I could recollect, 
because my heart panted to be thought 
well of by him. He looked sometimes 
into my face with surprise, and asked 
me, whence I could have learned such 
langm^e. 

«« I said to him, with smiles, covered 
with tears of gratitude, that in the last 
few months I had found a kind mistress, 
who Could make trees and stohei^ speak ! 
« Ah !* said he with glowing exultation, 
« I know it well : it is the Divinity of 
these sylvan solitudes ; it is the Lady 
Alice Berkeley !* He clasped me in his 
arms ; he cried fervently, * Heaven 
bless her !* and we wept together tears 
of gratitude and admiration.** 

Alice Started. She looked red, and 
then pale. She put her hand to her 
eydi. She exclaimed : * Mercy, Susan ! 
O, Mercy ! O, gracious Heaven I what 
can this mean ?' She trembled ; she 
put her hand upon Susan's : it was in a 



flame : she cast a wild wondering ghnc^ 
at Susan's fkee. She cried in a hurried, 
half-inarticulate manner : * Who then 
can Fitz^Edmund possibly be P^ 

** Perhaps, Lady Ahce/' continued 
Susan, " you may guess better than I 
can, when 1 have related a few more 
circumstances. The moment arrived, 
when it became prudent for us to part, 
Fitz-Edmund said, that he loved me; 
and 1 could not suppress in my heart the 
presumption to believe him. But I did 
not tell him so. I told him, that I was 
too humble for him, artd I intreated him 
to leave me in peace. 

" He tore himself from me, vowing 
that he must soon see me again : and I 
went home to reflect upon what had 
passed. My mother had prepared for 
my father, with more than common care, 
a supper of ftivourite Vegetables, that th'e 
young sptittg had thrown forth from oitr 
little garden ; $he thought that he had 
lately fatigued himself by hard worJf, 
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and she was willing to revive his strength 
and spirits by this affectionate attention. 
She saw that I looked pale, and she 
fancied me ill, and pressed me to partake 
of these delicacies with the kindest ear- 
nestness. I sat by my father's side : the 
sun, that had shone with unclouded 
splendour through the day, wa$ throwing 
his parting beams on our casement ; the 
last evening notes of the early birds were 
dying away among the halffopened leaves 
of the surrounding forest ; to me, it was 
an hour of inexpressible esctasy of frame, 
rendered still more intense by a shade of* 
pensive anxiety and regret. 

<< My father said to me, ^ Susan, you 
have not forgot the fair of Nortou- 
B^keley !' I answered with a forced 
. smile : V Father, I canqot forget it, for yqu 
remember^vhata pretty fairing I had from 
the blue^li^thered horseman I' ^ I re- 
. member it well^ love !' he replied : * and 
I remember how the rude girls envied 
and mocked you for it ! I must needs 



own, that my old ketft 9mtMtt6 s^ 
mi/ own girl bear away tke prize, from^ 
the best of the party 1 and a joi^ly party 
they were, Susan I But I cannot yet 
learn whence they came. I heard the 
huntsman say, that they had had a run of 
nearly fifty miles ah end ; and that- the 
first in the chase, as he was the first ai^ 
best in every thing, was his young lof d»^ 
^* O, how my heart danced at those 
words I Oy thought I to mysdf^ and 
perhaps it is that young lord that k>ve% 
or says he loves, your Susan. «'My 
father,* I whispered to myself, * you 
are proud of your chikL How prdud 
would you be, could I disclose to you 
all that he has said to mel* I looked in 
the face of tny father and my mother. 
My happiness did not makeme vain^mucfa 
less insolent : I loved them a thousand 
times better than ever. As I felt exalted 
in my own eyesi, I imagined that I slibuld 
be exalted in theirs, aqd that the exalti-^ 
tioii would be reflected and mutual^ 
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<< I Went to bed» and dreamed all night 
of my happiness. I rose/ and. when I 
came forth to inhale the genial breath of 
morningi and to behold the smiling face 
of nature under the glowing light of the 
orient day, I fell upoh my knees in 
humble and ineffable gratitude for my 
blessed lot in existence, while the rolling 
XiaxB of joy» and benevolence, and love, 
CQursed each other down my cheeks. 

<f My father said to me, when be came 
homi to dinner that day, that he had 
just been informed,; that the strange 
party who returned through the fair at 
NortoU'^Berkeky were Sir Ambrose 
Orey's men, but that he was quite fiure it 
\ra3 a mistake, for he had observed them 
narrowly ; and he had had occasion for 
twenty years to be sur6, by certain marks, 
of Sir Ambrose Grey's men. This occa- 
sioned him to let out a seeret^ which I 
had niever hitherto heard him allude to. 
He told me that, when he had iirst com- 
mitted to him the charge of one of the 
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under-keepers/ otie of the first instruo 
tions giv6n him was, to b« privately, and 
without ev^r talking of it, on the watch 
against Sir Ambrose Grey's ihem If it 
was suspected that their marks were 
knoWD, it was believed that they would 
change them* 

"He told me, that Sir Ambrose Grey's 
n^en were supposed to have a peculiar 
passion for the game, and the herds ci 
Hardingville \ that they were remarkable 
for being mounted with the fleetest 
horses i that all the Hardingville keepers 
had a firm conviction^ that they often 
rode fifty miles and back in a nighty fot 
the purpose x^ doit^, under various dis- 
guii^es, what often seemed to be wantta 
midchief in the Park of Hardii^gvfile^ 

" They were remarkaWy agile^ bold 
men, in the highest degree skilful in 
every artifice of the chace^ and were ac- 
cused of having little restraint ai^ to any 
act of violence or wickedness. Their 
cunning wai so great, and their disguises 
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SO well supported, that they had never 
been caught in the fact. But there was 
not a keeper among them» who had any 
doubt in his own mind, when he saw one 
of their set; though, as he could not 
prove it, he never dared openly say so. 
If he did, he was sure to be pursued to 
his ruin. 

<< He assured me, that he had often 
seen Sir Ambrose himself in the Park 
some years ago, when younger, but that 
his disguise wias ao acbroitly managed, 
and .his Mnimed character so perfectly 
suppwtedy that he dared not challenge 
him." 

AHoe here expressed her great surprise 
at this part of Susan's narration. She co- 
loured, and looked angry. << Susan,'* 
she exclaimed, << I do not doubt that what 
your father has told you, he believes : 
but really this mtist be country gossip and 
scandal. It is quite impossible that any 
part of what you say of Sir Ambrose 
Grey can be trae. I know, to my sorrow^ 
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that the Berkeleys and Greys have always 
been at enmity } but I believe Sir Am- 
brose Grey a very brave» polished, hon* 
curable man, and very much scandalized. 
Once, in a frolic, the Lord Dacre robbed 
in the Park of Sir Thomas Pelham, and 
was most cruelly and vindictively hanged 
for it ; but a system of rapine and wicked 
violence no man of family could pursue." 

" O Lady Alice, forgive me!" said 
Susan, '* I knownothing of the Greys, but 
that I have understood them to hate the 
House of Hardingville, and all its con- 
nections and retainers. Do not be angry 
with me, . therefore, for thinking ill of 
them ; and hating them as they hate jis." 

<< Do they hate us then, Susan ?" cried 
Alice, ** do they hate us ? Are you sure 
that they hate us ? I would that tbey 
were belied on that point. They must 
be belied ! / will believe that they are 
belied, and do you, good girl, believe so 
too !" 

Alice was now so agitated and fatigued. 
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that she desired Susan to defer the re#. 
mainder of her narrative till another day. 
She was so faint that she requested Susan 
to walk back with ber part of the way to 
the Hall. As she passed over the summit 
of the hill, behind which the mansion 
lay, she saw again at a distance the figure^ 
which reminded her of Huntley. It had 
his very step ; the form of the head and 
shoulders ; the air of the whole person. 

It seemed as if Susan did not observe 
this figure, and Alice could not bring 
herself to point it out to her* There was 
a mystery in this aflair, which still proi 
duced great uneasiness in her heart. If, 
indeed, there was no identity, one morti- 
fying reflection occurred to her, <« Why 
is Susan more fortunate than I am ? Her 
lover comes to her. Why comes not 
Huntley to me ?- ' 
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CHAP. VIII. 

coNCLtJsioy OP Susan's NARRATIVE. 

SusAi!^ had walked but a few yards af iter 
quitting Alice^ when Fitz-Edmbnd joined 
her. But it will be necessary to resume « 
the narrative, where Susan Wt it. 

«* At Fitz<p£dmund's next visit to me/' 
sbe'saidy **he complained that he had 
been strangely watched, and interrupted 
during the morning. That one of the 
keepers had, at last, spoke.to him ; exa* 
mined earnestly his looks, and his dre^s ; 
put some questions to him, which he did 
not Understand { observed his hjEtnds i 
even touched the mole in his face ; and 
at last said, * You may pass^ Sir. 1 
trust, you will do no harm here.' He 
added, < how gladly and meekly, Siisan» 
do I bear all this, to be blest with the 
sight of you!* 
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<< I could not help smiling. I said to 
hira, « They took you for one of Sir 
Ambrose 6rey*s men/ Excuse me, Lady 
Alice, for saying so. I am only relating 
.what was then in my mind; not my 
present thoughts on the subject. ^ And 
what of Sir Ambrose Grey's men ?' he 
answered hastily* < It is said that they 
are fond of their night marauders,' I 
replied. * Impossible !' he cried. * Sir 
Ambrose Grey's family has moved too 
much in the sphere of honour to admit 
such a stain.' < Well, then, but Sir Am- 
brose Grey's family does not love the 
house of Hardingville,' I continued. 

" « I have heard,' said he, * that there 
have been old feuds that had better be 
forgotten.' — * It is not easy to forget,' 
said I, < what is inhaled with the first 
breath ; what is nursed among all the 
retainers ; and what the very trees whis- 
per; and the battlements themselves 
shriek out.' * And would you retain it ?' 
— */ 1 am afraid I should, unless my 
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divine young mistress, the Lsidy Alice, 
should teach me better. Perhaps she 
would teach me more love and forgive* 
ness ; for she always talks of anger and 
family resentment with abhorrence.'^ 
<< Btit without such a tutor, is your im« 
bibed resentment, Susan, proof against 
love?" He looked steadily at me. I 
feared that what I said had given bim 
an unfavourable impression of my dispo- 
sition^ I strove to smile. I said to him, 
with a forced archness, << You know it is 
a Berkeley that we serve. . I must answer 
you^ as pbetlry would answer : 

<< Burns with one lote, with one resentment glows V" 

He complimented me on my answer. 
He said, what made me blush, that I 
had caught froin you the language of 
courts^ '^ But what says the Lady Alice 
of the family of Grey ?** continued he. — 
<< She says, that they are a noble family ; 
and she weeps when she talks of the 
hereditary prejudice against them.'* 

VOL. II. F 
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^ In i¥hat way can she have beard anj 
tfaitig about them» separated, as they have 
sdways beeiii in connections and society?'^ 
<< She bas spent much of her time at 
Mr. Barney's parsonage, close to Cbeeve* 
ley, and there^ she heard much about 
them from young Mr. Huntley, who was 
her play-fellow.** 

« And who is Mr. Huntley ?" — « He 
is reported to be (excuse me, Lady Alice, 
for what I said) the natural son of Sir 
Ambrose Qrey.** ** Can he really be so?*' 
cried he. I answered, that " If fame 
be true, he is veiy unlike him in dii^« 
sition ?" 

<< But if he be, or be supposed to be, 
a son of Sir Ambrose Grey," he went on, 
« I presume, from what you tell me, 
that he is excluded from Hardingville.*' 
I replied, that " I knew not, that I bad 
ever seen him at Hardingville.'* 

<< He paused, and then proceeded 
thus : ** Susan, I wish not, impertinently, 
to pry into secrets ; but merely to en- 
quire about rumours. Is it not said, that 
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the Lady Alice has ao attachment to 
Huntley ?*' I aznweredf << The ramwr 
is in &vour of another person -^ the 
gentleman who so £nthfuUy attended 
Sir Oliver Berkeley to London, in his 
misfortunes/' 

Neither Susan, nor any of the retinue 
of Hajrdingville, knew that this mm 
Huntley, who, as a pt^ateg^ of Sir Am* 
brose Grey, had oarefoliy concealed his 
name here. 

Alice here cried out, ** Susan, you 
spoke discreetly : to be in love with a 
man merely because he honourabfy and 
generously attends a father in misfor^* 
tune, may not be possible. Such con* 
duct, at least, secures warm and perma- 
nent gratitude." 

Alice had now heard enough. to en- 
flame her curiosity, and set her fancy to 
work. Whoever this young maq might 
be, she was not surprised at his admir- 
#4ion of Susan. Susan was, in Alice's 
eyes, as beautiful as in^iagination could 
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dcaw* The progress she had made m 
sentiment, and in refinemebt of manners^ 
during the month or two she had beesi 
under her protection and tuition, was 
wonderful. Nor was she. less delighted 
with her isposition, and her good sense. 

But Alice could scarcely avoid xeflect- 
iog> that there must be something in this 
attachment of the stranger which con- 
noted itself with her own fate, as well 
as with Susan's. Fitz-Edmund's questions 
and allusions seemed ao often to be 
painted to the more immediate membj»» 
of the house of Hardingvillci that it 
could, hardly be mere curiosity, or acci- 
dental association. 

Now and then she would have sup- 
posed Fitz-Edmund to be one of the 
iamily of Grey itself. But there were 
great difficulties in the w;ay of this suppo- 
sition. He seemed, indeed, to be touched 
at the bad fame of Sir Ambrose Grey; 
but. the reputation of Sir Ambrose had 
^always stood separated from that of the 
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family. To speak of the house of Har- 
dingville with the kindness with whieh 
Fitz-Edmund spoke of them, was quite 
inconsistent with the rooted - and inde^ 
structible prejudices of the race of Gr^s. 
" Go on with your narrative, Susan/* 
said Alice; *< perhaps I may form a 
better guess about Fitz-EdmuiKl from 
what you may yet have to relate.*' Susan 
went on thus 2 

- "That interview wfts the least/plea^ 
jbAnt of those which I have had with 
Fitiz-Edmund. His pride seemed a little 
touched ; and I . feared that he thought 
more of himself and less of me.: He told 
me, that I had an extraordinary likeness^ 
in face, to a lady he once knew in- 
timately, (and then he sighed,) whose 
rank was very different from mine; but 
whose rank was her bane. He appeared 
to have an inclination to say more on 
this subject, when a hectic colour flushed 
in his face ; a tear started in ^his eye ; 
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and he sat for oeariy ten minutes in 
a profoond reveiie. 

<< Ha Left me } and I began, when he 
was gone, to imaginB that I bad now lost 
the lover who had taken poesession of 
everj movement of my heiart. I lament- 
ed diis interruption of* the. keeper, who 
appeared to have given him offence. I 
could not bdieve the story about Sir 
Ambrose Grey's people, and thought it a 
silly and %ndrant suspicion ; bat to sup* 
pose that iS^r Ambrose Grey's pec^le, if 
they deserved such a dlaracter, and if diey 
had sudi objects in view, would beheaded 
by a man of the s^pearance and manners 
of Fitz-£dmund, and would be seen, in 
open day, riding, accoutred as they wens, 
through the fair of Nortcm-Berkeky^ 
was, in my opinion, iar too in^ox^babie 
and absurd to deserve credence. 

<• YoH will wonder. Lady Alice,, that 
I said nothing of all this to you,j»?hile it 
was passing ; but one ctf the first promises 
thatFit2-Edmund extorted from me, after 
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be had gaioed any influence over my 
bosom, was not to describe him or men- 

tioh him to you. 

"I daf5e say you saw how altered my 
countenance was, and how much more 
grave my spirits had become, about that 
time. When the first transports of this 
ddiriotts pasaon began to give way a 
litUe to reflection, it wjjis shaded by the 
intermixture of much anxiety and bitter^ 
ness. The felicity I experience at the 
moments which I spend with Fit«- 
Edmund, is sometimes too strongly con*- 
trasted with the coarser duties to which 
my station in life condemns me. . 

^ Nor is it, indeed, except at moments 
when a radiant sunshine illumines my 
breast, that I dare hope that I can, at 
last, enjoy that destiny to which I ad>> 
mit that I have no pretensions; but 
which, now that the passion has, without 
my se^ing^ been so unexpectedly exr 
cited in me, can alone make life worth 
having* 
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•< Fitz-Edtntmd had returned to me. 
Lady AKce, the day when you heard 
that part of our discourse which has 
given occasion to the present relation to 
you. He was in a mood full of tender- 
ness and fancy; but very melancholy. 
He said» that pomp and show were but 
empty things, of little efficacy to pro- 
duce happiness ; that at too early a 
period he had seen too mUch of the 
world ; and that he was sometimes 
weary of life. He often, he said, felt 
within him the sinkings of premature 
decay; the springs of existence seemed 
to relax, and to whisper to him, that his 
race was short, and the. green grass would 
soon, wave, or rather the cold marble sit 
heavy, over his remains. " Perhaps,** 
said he, ** unless I could make you 
happy, Susan, it matters naU This 
anxiety for the continuance of a name ; 
this fretting after titles and inheritances : 
— - is it not a feverish and empty dream ? 
We prolong, perhaps, a little while to 



fend in folly or disgrace i to subject li 
to despoilments and disinherisons; to 
exalt it only when it is mean and cor- 
rupt; to cover it with insult or neglect, 
if it has genius ; with revenge and ruin, 
if it has ambition. O my poor brain !" 
he went on ; " they think me placid, 
knd languid, and indifferent. O my 
heart beats ! my burning pulse throbs ^. 
visions of futurity spare my aching eyes!" 
. ** I dared to look upon, his beaming 
countenance ; it shone in a gloripug soi^Jt 
of light, chastised by sorrow, and cast 
upon me the influence of a diviner 
nature. I was more inclined to bend 
upon my knees before him than to aspire 
to sympathy with such eloquence and 
noble sensibility. I trembled ; and was 
overawed, and overcome. 

**He praised my simplicity and mo- 
desty. He said, that I had received this 
burst of a diseased and overswelling 
mind as became the disposition he attri- 
buted to me. He now talked with more 
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flatteridBg affection to me;} imd he had 
just : repeated those too tender vords^ 

" Come, live with me, and be my love T' 

^ . ■ - ■ . ■ 

when I was called to you by the incident 

which you recollect. 

** I have since seen him once, which 

happened on the morning you last parted 

from me. The little, which thea. took 

place in our conversation, I am incapable 

ef giving any intelligible meamng to. 

Futurity may, perhaps, develope it.'* 
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CHAP. IX* 

WHAT £lfCOi;RA6£ia:NT SIR AMBROSE'S SCH£M|E 
OP MARRYING HUNTLEY TO MARGARET GREY 
MEETS WITH AT WOLSTENHOLME. — TRAITS 
IN THE CHARACTERS OF LORD G|lEY AND 
GILES GREY. 

• 

After the conversation, which had taken 
place between Lcxrd Grey and his son 
Giles, as to Market Gre/s st^posed 
encouragement of Huntley, and the sus- 
picion that Sir Ambrose Grey cxxante^ 
i^aoced it, more than a week elapsed ; 
during which, all the parties seemed to 
rest upon the views, whatever they, wer^ 
which each had adopted. 

Huntley's health was yet very preca-* 
jioi^ ; . he could bear no exercise i he 
could not bear any thing which agitated 
or strongly employed his thoughts, with- 
out fright&l torments to his head. The 
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vthole house began to think his recovery 
doubtful. 

Sir Ambrose made a journey to Hel- 
lingsley, on purpose to endeavour to dis- 
cover the prepetratofs of the outrage, by 
\rfaich Huntley Was thus sufiering. He 
went to Cheeveley ; and he even brought 
himself to converse with Mr. Barney^ to 
whom he had not spoken for many years* 
The whole circumstances were enveloped 
in a mystery, which he could not un- 
ravel. Stories were industriously circuv 
lated to throw the blame on Huntley ; 
but, luckily for ^Huntley, they all dis- 
proved themselves. 

: Sir Ambrose was a man who gained 
little pity in a case of this kind ; he ad 
the character of so much hardness and 
violence himself, that when an injury 
liappened to one of his own connections, 
it seemed no more than a retaliation. 
But , Huntley was respected. Had he 
been under any other protection than 
that of Sir Ambrose, he would have been 
adored. 



n 



The general belief was, that this in- 
jury had proceeded from Sim,- the gypd^ ; 
but it was always observed, that th€ 
gypsies were a tribe of whom Sir Am^- 
brose stood in awe. _ 

. Sir Ambrose was a man who held a 
mingled and doubtful influence over the 
neighbourhood, of the strangest kind. 
His name, his alliances, his own personal 
vigour of body and mind, the various 
manly amusements in which he excelled, 
the acuteness and decision of his under- 
standing, all gave him a command over 
those who fill up the ranks of society. 
But tales of his tyranny, his dissoluteness^ 
and his unsparing pursuit of his own gra- 
tifications, incessantly renewed as often 
a? contradicted, always lessened his 
power, and were continually tending to 
turn respect into indignation and hatred. 
. Sir Ambrose here learned something of 
Huntley's attachment to Alice Berkeley. 
He l^eard her character, and admired it} 
but his hereditary and personal pr^ii* 
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dices made him dislike the coanection ; 
and the present condition of the fortune 
of Sir Oliver Berkeley, added to his der« 
sire to put an end to it 

He returned to Wolstenholme, and 
found Huntley still weak, feverish, and 
unhappy. Tp Huntley, only, of all 
human beings, he seemed to have an 
affisction paramount to his fierceness. 
He would not^ therefore, at present 
mention the subject of Alice Berkeley. 

Margaret Grey's attentions to Hunt- 
ley grew, every day, more anxious. Her 
uncle thought it most advisable to leave 
these to work their efiect. The less dis- 
turbed, the more, at least, Margaret 
would he caught in the net. 

The eyes of the whole &mily^ how- 
ever, were now watchful upon this sut> 
ject Many attempts were made to 
question Sir Ambrose as to the birtJi of 
Huntley. He always affected aot to 
understand any indirect questiona ; and 
oace or twicei when the courage was 

15 
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assumed to ask direct ones, he <|UBsbed 
them by salliee of tire most intemperate 
resentment* 

Lord Grey feh his resolution and de- 
cision peculiarly fml under the present 
circumstances. He had never been very 
capable of facing his brother Sir Ambrose. 
A dominion early acquired, and sub* 
mifcted to, is seldom shaken off in age. 
It must not be inferred from hence, that 
Sir Ambrose's understanding was better 
than Lord Grey's. It was a matter of 
temper a»d animai spirit., not of Intel, 
lect. Lord Grey was Ibe representative 
of a family of iteroes; and, when in tbe 
field, had shown in himself all their, gedi- 
lantry of spirit. His pliability of dispoi- 
sition bad been a great bar to that 
possession of' political and provinciai 
power and splendour which his house 
bad, at various periods, enjoyed; and 
which, if he sometinves forgot, he was at 
other times mortified at the loss of. 

It was neither in his natu^re, nor in his 
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principles, to lay the least kind of plot ; 
to use the least degree of management in 
the conduct of his affairs, public or 
private. He was almost always, there- 
fore, defeated even by the most stupid 
and imbecile, whenever any thing came 
into contest. It is^ not talent or wisdom 
which wins the day in any course : it is 
art, intrigue, subterfuge, falsehood, back- 
biting; not the power of open argu- 
ment, but the insinuation of secret mis^ 
representation. A man may b^ defeated 
in plain and visible conflict, day after 
day, and year after year ; he sneaks pri- 
vately out of the field, and has the prize 
allottied to him behind his antagonist's 
back, in right of a stab in the dark^ 
which he would make the world believe 
to have been given in fair fighting. 
: With all these defects of worldly craft 
on the part of the chiefs the character of 
the feudal times was not yet so far 
changed as to let such a family as that of 
<he Lord Grey totally decline from tiieir 
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h^igbty i»id lose iM dieir conrideration. 
III. those days a great family was, like the 
oak of the forest, a work- of . centuries ; 
and if it required the nutriment of ages, 
the fostering suns and showers of five 
hundred years, (6 bring it to its due ex^ 
^pansioh and elevation, it took nearly as 
much of blights and tempests to strip 
its foliage, to wrest off its arms, to whirl 
its high top a broken fragment upon the 
f;round j and even then, its gnarled and 
knotted trunk, leafless and moss-covered, 
continued for generations to mock tb^ 
.winds and the lightnings. 

Where are now such families as these ^ 
.Who are now the great ? Creatures of 
-mushroom vegetation ; the growth of the 
jfiutriment of the hot-beds made from the 
.filth and corruption of the metropolis. 
Bloomy and swelling without ; mean and 
rotten within ; the first wind that shakes 
off their heartless and artificial verdure, 
.blows them into dust, and returns them 
to their own foul and empty nothingness. 
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futurity were veiled in deceitful colours I 
Thy castle has long fallen i Wolsten-^ 
holme is no more! Thy bones have 
mingled with the air; not a stone to 
cover them ; not a turf to spring over 
them 1 Not a roof on thy once richly- 
vaulted Halls I The pannel, that long 
preserved thy mild visage, has yielded to 
the furious flame! Thy titles resound 
there no more ! The b'lue armories, the 
gorgeous shields of bars and crosses, and 
all the fantastic blazonry of faeraldric 
achievement, have left not an atom of 
them behind ! 

Where now are the relics of thy race ? 
Does the vigour of the purple current, 
that ran in thy veins, yet support them ? 
Are they fallen^ like thy towers, from 
their height ? Yes ; they are fallen 1 
But does the wild remembrance of tby 
glory still hover round them ? Do they 
catch at its parting shadows ? Do they 
run in chace of it vanishing beams ? Do 
the deeds of ancient times still sound in 
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their ears ? Do they hang upon the tale, 
of chivalry ? and is the harp of the trpu? 
badour their delight ? 

SONNET, 

When die night throws her inantle o'er the scene 

WJiere once thy towers their battleinents raised' 
high, 

And thine hall's gladness sounded to the sky ; 

Poised in mid ur, yon clouds, this earth between, 
Methinks I see thine image, glistening sheen 

In form of vapoury spirit, hover ingh^ 

Whispering upon the breeze thy tender sigh! 

Then with deep listening ear and pensive mien, 
It murmurs : ** All is silent ; not a sound 

Breathes even from the myp ; the spell is gone ; 

The stones lie scatler'd m cold heaps around : -7* 
'Tts o'er : — the- work of final ruin's done ! 

^ise, spark of fire unquench'd! from distance 
wake ! 
With lamp, that scorns to die, diy place 'mid teuh 
pests take T 

^qd thou, too, Giles Grey, the heir to 
this .noble inheritance, and still nobler 
njame^ \vhat wast thou doing? 

Giles had too much of his father'9 
pliability; but on a very attentive exa- 
mins^tipn, it may be doubted, if ;t arose 
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altogether from the same causes. Oiles 
liad Hot recovered from the effects of the 
days he had spent with Prince Henry. 

The prince was himself a youth of sin- 
gular virtue, gallantry, generosity, and 
elevation of mind ; but be^ lived in a 
court of extraordinary vice, and corrup- 
tion. Of all Prince Henry's companions, 
Giles .Grey was most like him, in dispo- 
sition, and habits. His health was na- 
turally good, but the early age at which 
he was plunged into a course of harassing 
amusements, the tilt, the tournament, 
the chase, the dance, the masque broke 
in prematurely upon the strength of his 
constitution. 

He had, before he was seventeen years 
old, formed a romantic attachment to a 
beautiful young lady, of high rank in the 
court, which he had not imparted, even 
to Prince Henry, because she belonged 
to a family to which his father had al- 
ways expressed the greatest repugnance ; 
on which account he well knew, that the 
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Prince^ who was acquaiated with this 
rooted repugnancey would cause it to be 
broken ofi; Among the grounds of re- 
pugnance, was an opinion which Lord 
Grey had formed of the secret dissolute* 
ness and abandoned principle of that 
family, arising out of some facts withiqi 
his own observation^ not, howevert di# 
vulged by him. 

Giles Grey had become wildly ena^- 
moured, almost before he had had time to 
reflect. The lady had a most beautiful 
countenance, pre-eminently distinguished 
by its simplicity and softness. Qiles had 
not spoken to her three times, bef(H>e he 
persuaded himself to foi^et all , he had 
heard of prejudice against this family 
from his father. At any rate, he con* 
^eived that the father's faults, whatever 
they might be, should not be visited upon 
the daughter* 

Her father was a man of the greatest 
ambition, and intrigue at court He was' 
very ambitious of the best aUlances for 
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all bis irbildren, and was much pfoased 
with Giles Grey's notice ; but sUch was 
his habit of secrecy, that he industriously 
encouraged it, without appearing to any 
one to see it 

He was a man, who, though notin the 
confidence of Prince Henry, was placed 
by King James about him, and had much 
of the conduct of the arrangements of his 
household. 

Giles was far advanced in his attach- 
ment and his vows ; his whole happiness* 
seemed to be placed on his future union 
with ber, when a singular accident dis- 
covered to him a secret intimacy between 
her and the prince. 

In his first disappointment, rage, and 
horror, he suspected that the prince had 
acted with treachery to hitn. He with- 
drew himself from the courts only afford- 
ing titne to be satisfied that the prince: 
had never known of his attachment. 

Bjut ,the shock it gave to his * constitu^ 
tion, the degree to which it had enerv- 
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afed and eafeebled his whole mind, bad 
never yet been recovered. It had not 
indeed, effaced all the romantic impres- 
sions of his nature ; it had not extin- 
guished his love of his family, his 
admiration of the high principles of 
chivalry, his sensibility to the charms of 
beauty, or his desire of glory: but it 
had made them less enduring and steady, 
they blazed, and were dark again ; they 
gave but an intermittent light. 

This probably was the cause, yvhy 
Giles could seldom bring himself to act 
with any permanent resdution. After 
he had decided, he began to doubt ; after 
he had formed schemes, he began to 
hesitate, lest something sliould be behind. 

In this state of vacillation, he was oftea 
rather willing to let things take their 
course, than run the hazard of committing 
an error, by giving them an impulse of 
his own. 

He was not in a state of health to 
batde with ihe furious conduct, or deep 
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management, of hi» ^noiey Sir Ambrose*, 
tiuntley "was one yfh&m he loved, and 
whom, if bis^ doiibtful birth had not beei^ 
4a the ivay, he would have approved^ 
'His sister Margaret was not a beaaty, and 
had not any great chance ot making aa 
advantageous match^ 
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CHAP. X. 

A^ this crisis, Mr. Browne, the gentle- 
man whom Huntley met at Mr. Scuda- 
more's at Hellingsley, came on a visit to 
Woljstenholme. Huntley was surprised ; 
he had never seen him th^e before, nor 
had ever heard his name mentioned tbare. 
Sir Ambrose introduced him as a guest 
<j£ his own } and as this was a practice be 
commonly exercised, no notice was taken 
of it. 

Huntley had a great dislike to Browne ; 

^but be, like all the rest of the house, 

stood in sufficient terror of Sir Ambrose 

not to be rude. to any one, who 9to6d on 

vkis introduction. 

Brosrae, with his usual talent, ma:de 
himself very agreeable on that day, ^jid 
lengaged the full attention both of > the 
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lord of the castle and of his heir. He 
opened his whole store of anecdotes, and 
all the copious and interesting informal 
tioq of an eventful life. He behaved 
with the utmost courtesy to Huntley, 
and endeavoured to re-establish himself 
in his good opinion. ' To Sir Ambrose 
Grey alone he was not merely civil, bat 
almost obsequious. Yet, in cultivation of 
mind, in copiousnessf, quickness, and ex- 
tent of talent, he was far superior to Sir 
Ambrose. 

To Margaret Grey he behaved with 
an insinuating address, with which she 
was very much struck. While' he was 
exerting these attentions, he closely, but 
secretly, watched the countenance of 
Huntley, and was mortified to find thai 
it did not pique him. 

In the course of a week, Browne was 
as familiar at Wolstenholme, as if he had 
lived there all his life. He knew eveiy 
character ; its strength, its weakness, its 
accidental propensities. 



He soon found what were Sir Am*- 
brose's wishes and schemes ^ with regard* 
to Huntley. He resolved to profit by' 
them. He told Sir Ambrose, that, if he 
would leave it to him, he would manage' 
the afiair. He ^ave Sir Ambrose reasons , 
which made him still moire anxious for 
this alliance^ than he was before* 
J He said to him, ** Young men are 
beadsitfoiig: they must be coaxed^ and 
wheedled} neither goaded nor dragged 
on by force* Give me leave to use the 
Une, the iure^ and the bait, and I will 
manage it.'' 

-« Thou art the devil, Browne!" said 
Sir Ambrose j " and through many a 
pretty scheme hast thou carried , me al- 
ready. Take care, th^it the cloven foot 
does not betray itself at last, my gallant 
boyr 

Huntley was the more difficult to be 
dealt with at this time, because he was 
too weak to be angry; too dull to be 
flattered, and too sorrowful to be stimu- 

3 
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lated by hope* It was upon the more 
malleable spirit of Margaret that Browne 
had a greater reliance. 

He had admirable skill in judging of 
the exact extent, to which to excite her 
jealousy of Alice Berkeley. He played 
with this passion, alternately ridiculing 
and encouraging the idea of an attadh-f 
ment to Alice ; sometimes calling in aid 
even the family rivalry : and when Mar^ 
garet's inherited sense of the conse* 
quence of her house^ rose ija her way^ 
jind made her shrink from in alliance 
with an unknown, he insinuated that 
Huntley was Sir Ambrose's son^ and even 
his legitimate son. 

Margaret could now no Icmger 
struggle with her passion. The difficulty, 
which Browne had, waa to bring Hunt- 
ley to keep up even the appearance of ci- 
vility to her. He knew that suggestions 
of interest would avail nothing ; he knew 
that the threat of Sir Ambrose'^ diaplea^ 



sore would, in this case, only make hin^ 
^lesperate. 

He naade aa endeavour to lessen hi^ 
affection for Alice, by some base calun% 
nies of his own invention. He found 
that line of intrigue the moist dangerous 
of all* because nothing but an accident 
prevented its driving him to fly direct to 
Alice herself, . ^ 

Alice, indeed, was so unhappy at 
bfQarijpg npthing o:!^' him, that she had 
l^een impelled to write him a letter, 
which Browne had stopped in its pro- 
g]:ess. Thi? very letter Browne had, 
indeed, at Q^e time resolved to make us^ 
of by fragmeutts. to prove Alice's infide- 
lity, andxouse Huntley's jealousy against 
himself* He found that he did not dare ; 
but be did enough to lay the seeds of 
future poison « 

Sif Ambrose^ by Brownie's contriv- 
ances, now laid such nets round Huntley, 
th?it he could not get away from Woi- 
fitenhdiQe. In the saipe way^ Alice wai^ 
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^^qujJly watched ; and whenever she was 
at the parsonage, she pould not stir from 
ihe house without having scrutinizing. 
eyes upon her. 

Margaret Grey found the anxiety she 
ielt for the health of Huntley increase 
daily. In a remote feudal castle there is 
little to relieve a romantic mind from 
fixing on a single object. Huntley's 
melancholy and reserve did not deter 
her. There was in his character much 
food for her love : and Sir Ambrose and 
Browne inflamed it by every artifice. 

Every contrivance was exercised to 
leave them alone with each othen When 
a scheme for a morning ride was formed, 
in which Sir Ambrose, Browne, and 
Huntley were of the party, with Mar- 
garet, Sir Ambrose and Browne often 
stole away in the ^middle of the • forest, 
and left the lovers (if the word may be 
applied to both) to themselves. 

It was, indeed, a noble forest, which* 
they traversed in these rides. Its walks^ 
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Us dti<&s, and its intricate recesses, couM 
^not easily be exhausted. The kee()er^ 
thorns, that often echoed across the de- 
clivitieSy or ran shrilly down the valKib'^, 
often Startled the ear 5 and, contrasting 
with the solemn, lonely murmur of lite 
low wind ^mong the leaves, roused Hunt"- 
ley sometimJbs from the reveries into 
which he was too much inclined to sink. 
Margaret was an excellent and spirited 
horse-woman. The presence of Huntley 
animated her ; and the air and exercise 
gave her a^ colour, and a sparkling ex- 
pression, which made her at least transi- 
ently handsome. She had a great vivacity 
of mind ; and partly by her own sag^i^ 
city, and partly by the insinuations of 
Browne, knew the tone of conversation 
most likely to interest Huntley. 

She assumed a lofty style of sentiment ; 
constantly expressed a preference to the 
ages of chivalry ; made allusions to the 
heroic traits in the history of h^r an- 
cestors f talked with a generous contempt 
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of wealth} was indignant at the mean* 
iiNSis that could desert rural and provin- 
cial dominion for the servility of courts ; 
and wpolie of personal valour^ set off by 
personal attractions and generosity of 
hearti when in connection with feudal 
station/ as the glory of society. 

One of her favourite ' topics was to 
eulogise het brother ; and when dhe had 
praised him, she gave Huntley to under- 
8tand» yet with great address^ the traits 
she had dwelt upon in this, brotl^uv ex- 
actly resembled him. << Oh ! Huntley/' 
the said, with an arch look, << how odd it 
it, that your ttose, and your eyes, and so 
many of your looks, are so very like his ! 
I protest, I begin to think you are a 
relation. Fwgive me ! don't look grave 
now. I know,' you have the advantage 
of him in figure $ but then, he is a Grei/ 
after all." 

<< Be sure, I love him the better for 
Aat,*' said Huntley. 

«« Oh ! but those Beii^eleys -^ (hose 

14 



jBefk^^l^ysf Y^ she cried slyly, and with an 
affected urchness, 

« W^^t of thflse Berfceleys ?" replied 
Huntley, a little hastily. 

She colpured and heated. " Only 
yqu kpow, Huntley^ they dp not love the 
house of Grey j** and (:he|i she fetched a 
deep eigh^ , 

<< Are yoi} sure that this ^ npt pre- 
Ju(}lpe ?" he exclaimed somewhat hastily. 

« I only know wJ|at 1 have told," she 

answered, with difficulty restraining a 

V tear } " but is not prejudice on the other 

side, Huntley ? Will you candidly tell 

me that ?" 

" What other side ? On the side of 
theBerkeleys?'* 

A pause -r— a word trembled on Mar- 
garet's lips : at last, she seemed to cpnect 
herself ; and said, with hesitation, ** Oh 
yes; yes; on the side of the Berkeley s." 

" What do you know of the Berkc- 
leys ?" continued Huntley. 

" Nothing J" she cried ; " nothing, as 
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I said, but what I am told. That know- 
ledge 18 with you, Huntley. You have 
lived nearer to them ; at least, tostmcof 

'* I see that you have got some gossip 
in your head, Margaret. What does this 
mean ? Is it part of tlie whimsical talk 
of your new visitor, Mr. Browne ?^ 

** O, no! I am sure, for his part, he 
loves these Berkeleys j he praises them 
up to the skies ; at least, whenever I am 
alone with him. I should almost think 
that he was going to be married to one 
of them. But he has charged me, 
Huntley, not to repeat a word of these 
conversations to my uncle Sir Ambrose ; 
for he says, that Sir Ambrose would 
immediately quarrel, and break with him, 
if he knew that he ever spoke to a 
Berkeley." 

ft 

Huntley's whole countenance was in a 
fk^me, while Margaret was talking thus : 
" Curses on him !" he burst out : — 
" curses on him ! he is a villain !" , 



" Air, Huntley P' n^mned Mmrgetret j 
««Ah, Huntley! why so violent ?*' Yet 
she could scarcely speak distinctly for the 
teigirs that choked her. *♦ Why shdnld 
you care if Mr. Browne should marry 
a Berkeley?" * 

** Because they are too good for su<;h a 
wretch!" he said. 

" Well, then," cried Margaret, re- 
suming her spirit i for nature had given 
her a mighty spirit, *^when a Grey defends 
a Berkeley; for you know," softeiiing 
her voice at the words, ** they declare 
you are really a Grey ; it is over with 
poor Wolstenholme, round which evil 
omens have been croaking so long. A 
house divided against itself cannot last." 

She burst into a flood of tears after 
this ejSbrt. Huntley endeavoured to 
soothe her ; but each had put a-dagger 
into the heart of the other. 

Margaret soon put her horse upon ^ 
gallop J and as Huntley followed, in- 
creased her pace. She took her cooiPse 



homeward, haviqg threq miles of the 
forest to pass before they could get out 
of it. She continued a fleet pace till she 
came to the last boundary of it. The 
road then lay throuigh a narrow stony 
lane, and she drew up. Her horse was 
in a white foam* The horse of Huntley, 
who was not quite so well oiQunted, was 
ready to drop. 

«^ You look as fatigued as your horse, 
Huntley," she cried, not yet quite re- 
covered from her anger. 

Huntley looked pale j but made no 
anawer. 

When they met at dinner, Margaret's 
eyes were swelled as if she had spent the 
whole interval in weeping, Hun^ey 
lo^ed very grave ; of a deadly paleness ; 
and betrayed several times, at 'dinner, 
sytnptons of a writhing pain. At l^ength 
there was a gush of blood from his fyre- 
haadf and be retired. 

Margaret fainted, or affected to faint. 
Indeed, she had reason for alarm ; she 
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felt conscious that the speed with which 
the irritation of her temper had driven 
her home, had probably been the cause 
of the wound in Huntley's head breaking 
out afresh* 

When she recovered, her first effort 
was, to enquire after him, and visit him. 
Sir Ambrose was watching over him with 
anxious looks; Giles Grey sat by his 
bed-side. He seemed in excruciating 
pain. He to<^ but little notice of her. 
She sobbed audibly. Giles told her, in 
a tone of harshness unusual to him, to 
be silent, for that noise was death to 
Huntley. 

She sunk upon a chair, and gave her- 
self up to despondence. His groans 
pierced her heart ; his eyes glared ; the 
pain in his head had brought on a high 
fever. Giles beckoned to her to leave 
the room. She departed ; and retiring 
to her own room, gave full vent to her 
sorrow. 
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CHAP. XI. 

A NEW CHARACTER, HAL OF THE HALL, 

INTRODUCED. 

r 

Among the motley retinue of a feudal 
castle of those days, were numerous 
varieties of character. A very singular 
one, who had spent the greater part of 
his life at Wolstenholme, has not been 
yet mentioned, because he had been 
absent, during the former period of this 
narrative, in consequence of ill health. ; 
A diminutive creature, whose height 
was not four feet, deformed, and feeble, 
but with a face not altogether unpleasing, 
and eyes of unusual brightness, had re- 
turned within a few days from the coast 
of Wales, somewhere near Caernarvon, 
whither he had been sent to breathe his 
liative air, in the hope of recovering him 
from an apparently rapid decline. 
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He kftdcome back with his health 
much restored, to dream his dreams, and 
behold his visions with new vigour ; for 
he was a Seer and a Poet He had taken 
the place of the Jester, who had been a 
necessary companion in many great 
houses. He was a. being whom nature, 
though niggardly in the gifts of outward 
form, had endowed with a wild and 
fertile imagination, and a surprising com- 
mand of appropriate and picturesque 
trords. Whatever he produced was im- 
promptu, or with little meditation ; and 
it seemed his taste, as well as his busi- 
ness, to connect his mind with whatever 
was wonderful and mysterious. He had 
a vast influence over the minds of the 
common people, who related to him all 
their superstitions, and continually re- 
sorted to him for advice. He was accus- 
tomed to go out, especially in spring and 
autumn, and sit under favourite old oaks 
or elms, where benches had been put for 
him; and there he would listen to the 
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peasants, gypsies, aad vagrants, who were 
accustomed to seek for his conversation. 

Here he learned su.ch of the gossip of 
the neighbourhood and the county, as. 
he was willing to listea to, which served, 
him often in his allusions, and warnings, 
when he was called upon,^ or saw occa^ 
sion to exercise his talents at the Castle* . 
V The peasant-girls flocked to him ia 
numbers^ believipg that he could tell 
their fortuaes, and eoAble. them by some, 
charm to secure the hearts of their lovers.. 
They gathered for him the eai:liedt flow- 
ers of the spriog, and made wreaths to, 
deck his hair. They brought him greea 
fragranit boughs to shade him from th^ 
sun ; ^nd the softest ai?d sweetest-smell- 
ing lea^ves to repose upon. 

Here was the scene of his i:ela:^ation,. 
the high delight to which he looked,, 
the throne of bis empire. He had an 
eye for fem&le beauty, and a sympathy 
with its tender accents. Girls, iu love, did 
not fear to b];eathe out th^ir tiales of 
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affection to him ; and they casigbt from 
him now and then an eloquence of ex- 
pression, which enabled them to exert a- 
greater charm over those whom they 
were anxious to secure. He repeated to 
them scraps of poetry ; and often com* 
posed, on the occasion, wholie stanzas for 
their use. They sat by him, kissed his 
hand, brought him fruity and all believed 
him inspired. ' 

He had soon learned a great part of 
what bad passed at the Cltstle during his 
absence. He bad learned Margaret's 
attachment, and Huntley'^ character. 
There was yet much f o develope, which 
the inmates of the house had not pene- 
trated. This Mr. Browne, he could learn 
but little abouty and he had a sort of 
dread of his first appearance. 

In truth, the dwarf, with all this cha- 
racter for wisdom and knowledge, was 
easily deceived* He lived in a little 
creation of his own,! with a very impeiv 
feet judgment of realities. He h^d. 
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besides, according to the custom of thos^ 
days, such an exclusive veneration for 
the family, under whose patronage he 
lived, that he had no will or opinion of 
his own, where their interests or wishes 
were concerned^ 

Browne thought that such a person 
might be made an admirable instrument 
of his designs ; he soon commenced his 
operations upon him ; he found >him at 
first less pliable than he expected. He 
had too mubh finesse for Hal the Seer^ 
(fpr by that name he went.) Nor had 
he, with all his worldly cunning, an exact 
comprehension of Hal's character. 

It was impossible to do any thing with 
Hal, unless by working: upon his imagine 
ation, and making him believe in the 
truth and rectftude of what he under- 
took. Hal was an enthusiast; and never 
worked but under the impulse of zeal. 

It^ was the primary feeling of HaPs 
mind, that Margaret degraded herself by 
her' attachment to Huntley. He. was 
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n(H ^ond of Sir Ambrose, who often called 
him The Fool; and had, therefore, no 
prejudices favourable to Huntley, who 
came as his protege. 

But when Huntley became danger- 
ously ill, his sensibilities were awakened 
towards him. His mind became dis- 
turbed; and he dreamed mysterious 
dreams about him. He muttered to 
himself prayers for him ; and some of 
these were overheard, and reported to 
Browne. 

As he lay one morning under one of 
his accustomed oaks, when the air was 
quite still, and solitude and silence were 
around him, and not a human being to 
be seen, a low soft voice seemed to reach 
his ear, as if in a solemn chaunt, that 
cried : 

*^ Hal of the HaU» listen to my warning ! 

Listen, ere it be too late ! 

The fate of all hangs trembling over the Castle. 

The shields shake, and fthe»blue bars tremble ; 

And the banners rustle, as if they would be rent: 

When die bars and the crosses meet ag^in, 
Then is deMruction to the House of Wolstenhobne ! ' 
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Hal of the HalU take thy harp ! 
Hal of the Hall, do thy work ! 
And speak thy inspirations ! 
Speak, ere the hovering demon lights ! 
For then will the sword and the flame 
Tumble down the proud walk 
Of Wolstenholme, and its inhabitants ; 
And the ploughshare of ruin 
'Root up its foundations : 
Then will Hal's vocation be up ; 
' And his name descend blighted to the grave." 

1 

f- 

Then a soft instrument sounded; which 
: was followed by the tremendous blast of 
a bugle, thai made all the forest round 
him ring; and then all resumed a pro- 
found and frightful silence. 

He looked, and saw a volume of clouds 
descend low, and overhang the Castle, 
touching almost its battlements. Then 
came a broad flash of lightning, and then 
a tremendous burst of thunder shook the 
very earth, and convulsed the whole 
atmosphere. 

He was overwhelmed with fear, and 
sunk into a trance, in which he lay for at 
least two hours ; hot a human creature 
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being within reach of him. When he 
awoke, he was bewildered and gloomy ; 
fearful and disttressing images haiittted 
him. He creeped back to the Castle » 
fast as bis feebleness would allow •; and 
found that every one had been alarmed 
at the extraordinary violence of the 
«torm. " The old walls shook again,'* 
fiaid one of the boldest of the keepers;' 
" and there is a nfew rent in one of the 
towers. The staff of the great banner df 
•the <jrrey and Berkeley arms, at the 

« 

top of the hall, split, and the banner fell 
to the floor." 

" Ah me ! ah mfe !" said Hal, ** some 
great misfortune overhangs this house. 
I have seen it in my trance ; I have had 
warnings of it from voices in the air." 

Old Lord Grey sat mournfully that day 

•at the top of his table J the big tears 

rolled down his furrowed cheeks; his 

venerable white locks seemed disturbed 

by the tremulous perturbations of his 
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frame. Sir Ambrose , looked stern, with 
a defiance that seemed the effect of great 
exertion. ^ Giles Grey had a countenance 
of more than usual languor and melan- 
choly. Margaret sat in fixed despair. ^ 

Browne alone was composed. He was 
not joyous ; he knew human nature too 
well : that would have appeared like an 
insult. ' He said, ^^ Sir Ambrose, be at 
ease : Huntley will recover with quiet ; 
it was some accidental over-exercise, be- 
fore his strength was quite re-estab- 
lished." 

" Was it accidental i*^ enquired Sir 
Ambrose; *^ are you sure that it was 

accidental?** 

Margaret turned pale, and trembled ; 
she then buf st into tears ; and when she 
could recover her voice, she said, ** Uncle, 
I am afraid I am the person to blame. 
, I ought hot to have rode home so &st. 
Alas ! what reparation can I make ?*' 

Sir Ambrose paused, and turned a 
frown into a smile. He sat next to 
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MdJgaretf'he turned towards her, and 
saidy almost in a. whisper, << Nurse. him 
then with all your care : he is a dear boy 
to* me." As he spoke these last words, 
his voice, unlike itself, faltered into ex-: 
treme tenderness, and the tear, never 
seen there before, ran down his hard war-- 
worn face. 

Margaret felt comforted $ there was 
even a mixture of joy for her in the man- 
ner in which this vent of her conscience 
had been received. She repaired as early 
as possible to Huntley's sick apartment. 
She found him in less pain : he ^ thanked 
her for her attentions : she, said, " they 
are yours by right ; I was the cause of 
your illness ; I caused your wound to ' 
bleed afresh by the quick pace with 
which I made you ride home. What 
reparation can I make you ?" 

** 1 ask no reparation. I am content 
with your good wishes,*' he answered 
mournfully. 

" But you shall have my prayers, 

VOL. IX. H 
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Huntley, and my incessant watcfaings, 
she replied earnestly, mixed with a little 
pique. 

Hal, the Seer, met Margaret when she 
q[uitted Huntley's apartment, as she was 
descending from the upper part of the 
h^ll to the screens, in her way to another 
part of the castle. He doffed hts Kttle 
cap, bowed to the floor, and cried, ^* All 
hail to the Lady Maigaret ! May bless- 
ings attend her, and a love worthy of her 
crown her happiness !*' 

** Gentle Bard !'' she exclaimed a little 
hastily, '< another time -^ another time ! 
I am not quite well now; besides, 

• 

I am engaged." She caught his look — • 
It was dismay ; then throwing a sweet- 
ness into her voice, she added, ^^ But 
thou excellent little spirit, be sure that I 
- will attend to thee another opportunity, 
Thou knowest I love thee, Hal ^ For 

r 

all the family had a reapect for this little 
cres^ture, amounting almost to 9 mysteri(- 
ous awe. 
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Hal felt comforted. — «* Ah T' he cried, 
*^ soothy^ she is a bonny, lady j a comely 
one, and kihd, as becomes a Grey ! It 
shall go weU with her ; it shall go well 
with her. I will call up spirits to avenge 
her, ff it does not go well with hen'' 

But Hal was not easy at his heart ; he 

passed a night, in which his sleep was 

haunted by comfortless dreams; When 

he rose, he felt so debilitated that be 

panted for the free]| air. A little pony 

was at bis command ; a gentle animal, 

that he could either tie to a tree, or that 

would quietly graze by him when he was 

wilUng to dysmoiuit. He sauntered along 

one of the deepest allies of the forest: to 

a bench, which stood in a little opening 

lawn. 

Hither had often resorted to him the 

countty wanderers, who were in the habit 

of seeking his conversation. He had 

not been an hour, when he heard two 

voices along the blind forest track. As 

soon as they issued from the enclosure of 

H 2 
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wood, they cast their eyes upon him, and 
turned towards the bench where he was 
sitting. As they advanced, he observed 
them to be two women, one very young, 
the other approaching to the middle ag^ 

The elder addressed him with great 
ease and volubility, in a style best adapted 
to conciliate him, as if she knew well hi» 
character. " Ah, Hal of the Hall I'* 
said she, " how goes it with thee in these 
troublesome times ? Joy to thee ! joy to 
these noble forests! joy.to that venerable 
castle, that thou hast risen from the 
grave, gentle Hal ! Where would have 
been the hearts of the village jgirls, and 
of all the gossips fifty miles round, if the 
green grass had covered thee, Hal ? and 
the inspirations of that tongue had been 
silenced by the grim god of our destiny ?** 

" Ah !*' said Hal, " we bards are 
immortal, you see, good woman !" 

« Do not call me good woman; call 
me Brown Bess, if you will. Look at 
me 1 am I not as brown as a walnut ?'* • 
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« Well then, Brown Bess, thou seemest 
a lively one ! Whence comest thou ?** 

« It matters not whence I come : many 
a league away, thou mayst be sure,^ or 
else thou wouldst have seen me often 
^before.'* ' ' ^ '- 

" And whence that pretty blushing 
girl, that hides her face so anxiously ?'' 

*^ O, I picked her up on the road, and 
we trudged together for companionship. 
She knows her own errand. Perhaps you 
'will find it out : she does not choose to 
tell it to mie. What if she should be 
come to consult the wise one^ whom' all 
the girls of the country delight in con* 
suiting?'* 

" Well, Brown Bess ; and what dost 
thou want?'* 

" Askest thou ? they say, thou aft in 
concert with spirits, and canst tell with- 
out asking/' 

" They belie me then, Bess j and thou 
hast sense enough to know it.'* 

" To the pui^ose then. — ^ How go the 

U 3 
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lordly chiefs that ruk over this part of 
the province ? How goes the ncriile fa- 
mily of Grey ?" 

*^ It is well with them, Bess ? It must 
be well with so honourable a house !'' 

** Ha ! say'st thou so ? Is it * always 
well with an honourable house ?" 

*^ O no, no ; not always so } but it 
is well with the Greys. Why askest 
thou?*' 

" Is it well, Hal, when there is treadheiy 
in the house ? Is it well, when staffs 
shiver, and banners^ fall, and walls quake ? 
Is it well when sons fall in love with 
peasant girls, and daughters fall in love 
with obscure bastards ?" Bess's ypunger 
companion gave an involuntary start. 

** What ails thee, girl ?*' cried Bess ; 
and then she went on : ** Hal, thou canst 
not say this is well." 

" Thou art a devil," cried Hal, **come 
to tempt me to tell tales« I will not be 
drawn into thy snares. Go to, Bess, and 
leave me to my musings!" 

18 



** 9bj th^n, that Harry Huntl^ shall 
not marry Margaret Grey !" cried Bess. 

<< I cannot say so/' answered Hal ; 
" the actions of the house of Wolsten- 
bdme are not at my command." 

** I say then, it shall not be i'' cried 
Bepn in a deep menacing tone. 

** Who art thoa, that say'st it shall 
not be ?*' replied Hal : ^* if thou art not 
human, I have a chann against such spi- 
rits as thou art, Avaunt !'' 

*^ Say not avaunt to me i'' rejoined Bess 
in a tone of bold defiance; /< I could shake 
thy pigmy form to atoms ! But I go ; re- 
member my threats. — Girl ! tell thy tale ; 
and meet me again at the tc^ of the 
path, that leads to yonder brow. I in- 
terfere not with the secrets of others.** 

Bess rushed forward, and was under 
the shelter of the wood almost before the 
girl knew where she wa8. Hal was not 
less disconcerted than this girl. The 
threats of Bess had made him writhe with 
a mixture of fear and anger. . 

H 4 
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«* We are met in an evil hour, young 
damsel/' at last, said Hal with an attempt 
at composure. 

" We are indeed, Sirj" answered the 
girl in a trembling, but exquisitely melo* 
dious voice. 

« * O ! how different," exclaimed Hal, 
** from the voice of thy companion ! 
Loveliest, the sound of those lips is music. 
What wouldst thou of Hal of the Hall 9'^' 

She hesitated ; she trembled ; she 
grew pale. " Canst thou not divfne. 
Sir ? I had heard, thou wast a prophet?** 

Hal laughed : ** A prophet, lovely 
one ? and ^ what wouldst thou of a 
prophet?" 

" I am told that thou knowest by 
thine art all that passes in these provinces. 
-Ganst thou tell a lover in disguise? 
Canst thou recognize a graceful young 
man of rank in the veil of a peasant*s 
dress by the description ?** 

" What, if I can, sweet rose-bud, bow 
wilt thou reward me ?" 



' 
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*^ l%ou shalt have my prayers ; sintl I 
xvill dress many a posy f(H* thee, and 
^tnake thee a crown of primroses and vio- 
dets from the firstlings of the year.*' 

*« Withdraw that veil from: thy face, 
beautiful creature, and perhaps I shall be 
able to answer thee better." She gently 
^withdrew the veil, but her face was co- 
vered with blushes. ' ; 

Hal started : " Thou art an enchant- 
' ress !*' cried he : " whence didst thou get 
* that angelic countenance?" ' » 

" O! do not flatter me, if thou art 
indeed the wise one, they call thee ; but 
'satisfy my enquiries !" 

** Come then, to thy description, rose- 
bud." 

« Alas ! I find I cannot describe ; the 
: words die upon my lips. But is it ever 
permitted to the great really to love the 
humble?" 

'< It is poi^ible } but it is seldom 
happy for either party," 

H 3 
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^ But are thej shicerb, when they 
profess siich love ?'^ 

♦* Very rarely; mev^ were, deceivers 
ever^ as the '&k)Dg sayfir. It is their aim 
to rifle the sweets of the flower, and 
then to throw it away.*' 

The gitl wept. " Thou art caught 
then, art thou, already^ tiender otie^-' 
cried Hal. << Is there a h^fft hard 
enough to deceive such beauty as tiiine ? 
Woe be to that base and wicked heaart !^^ 

<' Oh ! he is not base and widked ; -in- 
deed, he. is not base and wicked r he 
is all goodness i** 

<< But why^ thinkest thou," continued 
Hal, << th^t he who comes in the * guise 
of a peasant, is a youth of rank ? Is not 
this the romantic fancy of a girl in love ?'' 

*< I haVe a thousand signs, whidi I 
cdnnot mistake,*' said she. ^ His person ; 
his words ; his language ; his sentiments ; 
the very hints he let drop." 

" Describe his perron !*' 

^< He is somewhat above the middle 
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he^fat ; well inade> but slender ; pale^ 
grave^ melancholy ; eyes dark, and, when 
rousej^y brilliant ; daric brownhair ; a nose 
less r€^ar^ and less well-formed than tiae 
other }>arb of his countenance f a mellow 
voice, captivating^ fmd going tb the h^t 
of those who liBten to him; a tinges of 
sorrow in ail he says; a benevolence ; a 
generous sort of hJEiughtiness $ the' air, 
that one's imagination attaches to high 
ndbitlty, and something of the regret 
that appears to arise from the suspicion 
of a decaying name/') 

Hal, while these words breathed from 
the lips of the peasant girl, was lap*d into 
astonishment. He might have exclaimed 
with Comus, (if Gomus had then been 
written^) 

<' Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould ^ 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that bteast !" . 

" Art thou of earth?" said Hal. 
. / H 6 
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f Whence comes this eloquence and 
energy in a peasant ?" 
' " If I have any words above my sta- 
tion/' said she, with the most touching 
simplicity^ *' it Js pure love alone. thai 
inspires them. I love and adore one, 
whose language I have strove to catch !'* 
; " And well may he be himself inspir- 
ted," cried Hal, " when he looks iii thy 
enchanting face !'' 

: " But* tell me, I intreat thee,*' she 
continued, << if thou knowest one, who 
answers this description/' 
: "I may puzzle my brains long ere I 
can find such an one,*' said he. <* Our 
young men of rank have little sentiment 
in these days. I know but one, and his 
affections have long been buried in the 
grave. Besides, he is of so illustrious k 
race^ that I doubt, if even your charms 
could induce him to ally himself to a fe« 
male of low birth." 

" O ! in mercy, give me but a iew 
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hints of him, that I may guess if it be 
he!" 

^ He cannot be the person, lo^rely 
rose-bud! Make your mind easy upon 
thatr 

" O ! but in mercy, good Hal, indulge 
a little this feverish curiosity that racks 
ray brain P* 

" It would only mislead you. He 
cannot be the person. Nay, he must not 
be the persori ." 

<< My heart sinks at these ominous 
words!'' she exclaimed ; and then she 
burst into tears. Hal softened his voice, 
and comforted her. .'■>." 

.f' "/I spoke top strongly,*' said hej 
" there may be twenty such yoiirig men, 
•of whom I know nothing. There is only 
one, of whom I said, it mustnoihe* And 
to whom would not such beauty and elo- 
quence as yours be a treasure above all 
price?" . .: 

" But wilt thou say more of this pro- 
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scribed youth ?*' exclaimed she mourn- 
fully. 

<^ I confess his person is not unlike 
that which you have described. ' As to 
his manners^ he is mild ; but if he has a 
faulty it is pride. He is condescending ; 
but he is not easily caught with female 
beauty } his heart has been kmg shut to 
it. He has adtnired it in alji. its fervor ; 

and I doubt if even the soft and tender 

■ - 

lustre of the eyes that now beam upon 
me^ through those supplicating tears, 
could light up the fl^me in his bosom 
a&esh." 

" Hal of the Hali] benevolent, well- 
meaning, yet . once mistaken spirit, 
adieu I'' said the gir], in a transport of 
tender 1 agitation. " It ia enoiigh ! 
I leave thee.. Thou to thy occupationi^, 
and I to minQ* Hark ! Bess calls me 
from the hiU ! She is impatientv' She 
kissed his hand : the tears ran down her 
cheeks. She hastened away. 
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CHAP. XII. 

BROWN BESS AND HER COMPANION VISIT WOL- 
STENHOLME CASTLE. 

The girl found Bess resting on a ]bank 
at the top of the hill, to which she had 
directed heir. Besses countenance was 
red with impatience. 

<< And what hast thou been doing 
in this long discourse," said shp, «♦ with 
the pigmy of the castle ? And thoU hast 
been crying, too ; tbine eyes are swelled 
out of thine head! What, spoil that 
pretty face by crying, chit ? And such 
a pigmy make thee cry toa ! Well, then, 
some lover, I suppose ; and he has told 
thee to go and break thy heart, and wear 
willows; has he? What, deck those 
auburn' locks with willows, and wash out 
that tender bloom by tears, and sink that 
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soft voice in sorrow ? oh^ no, chit, no ; 
that is not the way to go on in this bust- 
ling world. And who may this youth be 
that has caught such a star as thou art ? 
I bar but one ; remember, I bar but one : 
be sure, girl, it is not young Master 
Huntley ! Thou hast heard of the gal- 
lant Huntley ?*• 

<r Your mind maybe at ease,'' said the 
girl in a subdued voice, «* 'Squire Hunt- 
ley is no lover of mine." 

" It is well, then, girl," cried Bess, 
more, composedly : " I thought not ; I 
thought not : but thou hast a charn^ing 
face, chit : and I know, that Huntley 
has an eye for beauty; and that's /the 
truth on't." 

<< Didst thou ever see one, like Hunt- 
. ley ?" said the girl, now revived in cou- 
rage. 

« No," answered Besa ; " but I have 
heard of one, and he is not far from 
hence, I suspect ; and thou may'st see 
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him, child, if thou wilt walk with me two 
or. three miles farther.'* 

** Oh ! where, where ?" she replied 
eagerly. 

" To yonder far-famed castle," said 
Bess, pointing to Wolstenholme. 

" O ! 1 cannot go there,*' she exclaim- 
ed; " I cannot go there !" 
' •« Arid why not, chit? and what is 
there to frighten thee ?" 

** I cannot go ; indeed, I cannot.*' 

" But thou shalt go I'' 

" O ! I am sure there is spmebody 
there that will know mej and then I 
shall be ruined for everl'* 
* " Fearful, puling, ignorant child, if 
.thou dread'st a discovery, I will disguise 
thee in ten minutes, so that thy fondest 
lover should not guess at thee." 

'< O, good Bess, but you mimft. pot 
make me odious.'' 

" What, thou art so fond of that pretty 
face, art thou ? thou, that pretendest to 
be so humble ? Vain one ! all alike, as I 
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always said. Come hither i we will step 
but a few paces out of the track j and it 
shall be done in a trice } know» chit, 
I am here at my vocation. Observe 
yonder tree. Its juice shall make thee in 
ten minutes unknown to thy very father.'' 

<< But will it come off again ?'' 

" Yes, madam Vanity, it mU come 
off; and leave thy lover again to praise 
the lily and the rose, that so befool him i 
and those auburn locks top, that curl 
upon that pretty bosom : they shall be as 
black as the wings of a raven. And who 
will know in the gypsey<^rl the fair 
flower of the woodlands ?'' 

The girl was overpowered. She suf- 
fered Bess to do as she would with hen 
Bess stained her cheeks with walnut- 
juice ; drenched her hair in a liquid she 
^irried in her pocket, and totally new- 
arranged her dress, and disfigured her so, 
that certainly no slight inspection would 
have discovered her. 

Many times before they arrived at the 
castle, did the girl stop, and refuse to 
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proceeds As the pmois^cles of the chap^ 
tower rose over the last intervening 
wood, she started : <* Is that the castle?'* 
she said ; << iT-iti^f I cannot go on : my 
heart beats so, I^sffi drop." 

" Chit J feeble one j what airs ; what 
coquetry ! Gome on, I say !'* 

At that moment the clock struck ; the 
bugle sounded ; and Sir Ambrose, and 
a train of horsemen, issuing from the 
gateway, wero heard, as if advaaiciag to- 
wards them. Now, what would the tremb- 
ling girl have given to be safe and quiet at 
her own hoine again. <^ My lot is cast,'' 
she thought to^ herself, *' and this un* 
happy hour will ruin all my prospects." 

Luckily the horsemen took another 
road. They passed at a distance, and 
they had a glimpse of their figures. — 
" There he goes!*' exclaimed Bess; 
<< there goes the man who has caused 
me to trudge many a wearisome fifly 
miles } ah ! and the pelting of many a 
pitiless storm, and many a hungry day, 
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and shivering night ! Ah ! look at his 
brawny form, and exulting gestures! Yet, 
be not too sure of thy victims. Man ! 
the deceiver may sometimes be deceived. 
Go thy way, wicked one ; and be foiled 
at thine own game !" 

The girl looked ; but there was no 
figure in the group which she could re- 
cognise. Her bosom palpitated; she 
had hoped, even while she had feared, 
to catch the glance of the form impressed 
upon her heait. 

Bess advanced boldly : she soon found 
her way through the court-yard towairds 
the servants- hall. She was received thtere 
by the servants, as fortune-tellers are ge- 
nerally received, with eagerness. It is 
dangerous to begin with asking ques- 
tions. Bess knew her trade better* 

" Comest thou east,, or comest thou 
west ?*' said one. 

" I come south-west by the sun; an* 
please you, Mr. Curiosity,*' cried Bess. 

** And bringest thou news of aught 
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that is stirring among our remoter 
neighbours ?"he went on. 

(c Nought that concerns thee, man ! 
but much of petty warfare among the 
'scjuires and .the lords. The great ones 
that, heaven help. them, when they might 
live . in peace, love trouble for its own 
sake!'* • 

** Ah ! war — war ! and seeds of war, 
contest, and troubles, and bad passions 1" 
exclaimed the man, shaking his head 
significantly ; ** it is nothing else ; trou- 
ble is, indeed, as plentiful in this world 
as the falling' leaves of the forest in a 
stormy day of autumn.'* 

" And hast thou trouble here then,'-* 
said Bess ; *' under these noble roofs ; 
beneath these gmnd towers, that rule 
unelbowed over the woods, the forests, 
and the wolds, beyond where the eye. on 
yonder hill, can s^e, or the horsemaii can 
ride?" 

^* We have our troubles, and our seeds 
of trouble, Dame ; that, if thou hast the 
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cunning thou pretendest to, thou oughtes^ 
to know.*' 
^ << It comes, and it goes," she answer* 
ed ; <* we know one minute, and know 
not the next ; it is revealed, and it is hid 
from us ; it is in light, it i& in shd46w ; 
it flits by us, it is vanished ; we can see, . 
and we are blind ; we are wis6» and 
ignorant by turns. How goes it with 
the brave Sir Ambrose, whose fame is 
up on . the confines of other shires ? 
Waxes he well in his growing age? Has 
the weather of time blanched his ruby 
cheeks ?** 

" It goes well with him yet ; but he 
has his troubles as his years advance.^ 

<< Ha ! I thought not a trouble could 
touch the firm heart of Sir Ambrose 
GreyP' 

'< Didst thou ever hear of a youth they 
call Huntley ?*• 

«< I have heard of such a youth/' 

^* He lies here on his sick-bed ; and it 
wilL be well if he ever rises from it but 
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on men's shoulders to rest under the 
earth beneath those pinnacles !'* 

A tear sorted into the eye of Bess. 
" Is it come to this ?** cried she. " I 
dreamed as much, ere I set out on this 
wearisome walk. The figure orayouth, 
such as I have imagined Huntley to be, 
had been haunting my slumbers for many 
a feverish night ! Blood streamed down 
his face ; he stretched out his arms to 
me. He said, * Save me, Bess, from the 
wicked one 1 thou hast saved me before !' 
Hehaunts my steps ; he blights my pros* 
pects ; he lays snares for my destruction t 
I have not slept but in starts and terrors 
since. I sat out in my sorrow to travel 
whither my fate led me ; it has led me 
hither. Tell me, then (almost gasping 
for breath), something more of this 
ominoiis tale !'' 

" We must be careful in divulging 
family stories to a stranger,'* answered 
the man : ** but the poor fellow has been 
wounded spitefully, that is sure. Sir 
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Ambrose, who takes.au interest in hioi 
beyond what his name imports, has taken 
all pains, but cannot discover the perpe- 
trator of this cruelty. The youth does 
not want for attentions ; all the family 
watch him as if he was their son or theii; 
brother.** . , 

" Or, may you not add their lover /*' 
replied Bess, with a sly glance. 

" Why, as for that, the Lady Margaret 
takes on about it not a little : quite as 
much as beseems a modest maiden of her 
rank, it must be confessed/' 

" Ah, there it is !** exclaimed Bess, 
in agitation; <^why that jade Fame 13 
busy w?th her name, man, already. , Tell 
her waiting-maid to caution her how she 
trifles with the stately pride of the daugh- 
ters of the house of Grey !'* 

" But is not *Squire Huntley * a proper* 
young man ?** 

" Not proper for the Lady. Margaret 
Grey !** Bess answered sharply.^ 

'< Well, well,** said the man, with a 
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sigh, <^ it will be soon ended, I doubt 
not, by other wills than hers.'* 

** And is it as bad as that ?'' cried 
Bess, vehemently ; ** let me see him, I 
entreat thee ! I deal in spells ; perchance 
I have a cure for this wound.'" ^ 

■' " It cannot be. I dare not carry you 
to him/' 

** O ! ask the Lady Margaret herself! 
tell her, that I have an infallible receipt 
for wounds of the head ! You say she is 
kind: she will not refuse this earnest 
request/' 

The man went, and obtained Mar- 
garet's leave. Bess was introduced into 
the chamber of Huntley, Margaret was 
sitting by his bed-side. She started at 
Bess's figure. The black locks that 
hung di'shelVelled oyer her face, gave her 
an expression of mysterious terror. 

Huntley was asleep j the big drops of 
pain stood upon his countenance; he 
had a ghastly look. Bess lifted her 
hands and eyes, and struggled to hide a 

VOL. II. I 
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tear. ShQ lool^ed sternly at Ma^aret. 
<< Is it come to this, then T'' she said, in 
an hurried and. under tone. Margaret 
shuddered. 

" Dost thou think him very iU?^' 
exclaimed Margaret. 

«« Hush !" 3l|e answered, " hush ! this 
is not the time for idle words : my brain. 
Lady Margaret, my brain must work } 
alas ! it do^s work/' 

She knelt by his bed-side,^ she took 
)i]s hand« and kissed it. ^^ One chance, 
she cried, ''and thou mayestyetrecover! 
Margaret began to talk. 

•• Silence ! Lady Margaret,** said Bess, 
'< if thou wouldest talk, it must be in 

ft . • • ^ 

another apartment.** 

Margaret now beckoned her along a 
gallery to a distant room. *' And what 
wouldest thou have with me. Lady 
Margaret ?** said Bess. 

'< If thou really bast cunning and skill, 
good woman, tell me w|iat thou tbinV;e.st 
of Huntlqy!*' 
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^ Art thou prepared, then, for my sin- 
cere opinion ?*' 

<< I am prepared !" but she turned 
very pale while she said it. 

•* Then/* cried Bess, in a solemn tre- 
mulous tone, <^ I do not think well of 
him ! There has been foul play some* 
where, Lady Malrgaret 1" ^ 

. " There has, indeed," answered Mar- 
garet. " Alas ! I have contributed to it ! 
but most innocently and unwittingly : 
witness heaven ! The wound broke out 
after riding home too fast with me." 

" Well, well } I know, Lady Mar- 
garet, you did not give the wound } but 
how happened it you forgot the invalid 
when you rode home so fast ?" 
' A pause: Margaret answered not. 
Bess repeated the question somewhat 
relentlessly. 

U I am guilty ; a fit of absence took 
mh \. I forgot the health of Huntley." 
' " A fit of absence, say you ? was it not 
a fit erf* temper. Lady Margaret ?" . 

I 2 
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*♦ I perceive you are, in truth, a cun- 
ning woman. I am afraid to talk to you;^^ 

«* The heart must be probed when it is 
loaded. Lady Margaret. Faults may be 
amended that are confessed : guard thy 
temper and thy feelings in future, and 
there yet may be hope.** 

" You talk mysteriously, good woman j 
I dare not enquire too deeply into your 
meaning." ' 

** Innocence dares to walk in the 
broadest light. Lady Margaret. It is the 
guilty design that seeks the veil of con- 
cealment.** V 

" Dost thou suspect me of guilt, then ?** 
exclaimed Margaret, resuming her cour* 
age : " what dost thou mean by guilt ?** 

" There are a thousand degrees of 
guilt. It is guilt to quit thy station ; it 
is guilt to intrigue with an eii^ged 
he^rt." 

Margaret shook through hier whole 
frame ; she resolved to end this painfol 
conversation. *♦ Whence ccwoaeSt thotl?^' 
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xsriedvshe; *♦ art thou .a good or.ai^ evil 
siarit ? Grood or evil $ vvhetber : to 
threaten or to guide, I am now too. 
unwell tQ listen to thy mysteries, Farje- 
wcU, . for the present, good woman : let 
our kind wishes be mutual/' 

Bess took her leave. When she de- 
scended to the servants' hall, her com- 
panion, whom she had left below, was 
missing. She enquired anxiously for^her ; 
^e traced her up the road to a green 
bank on the brow of an hillj where she 
found her leaning over a gateway, ab- 
sorbed in thought, and her eyes red with 
tears; She had escaped to avoid the 
prying eyes and coarse language of the 

servants* 

A horseman was now seen advancing 

towards the track by which they had left 

the castle. He rode slowly, and seemed 

wrapt in a deep meditation; two dogs 

aqcompanied him, to which he sometimes 

spoke in a fond but low voice. The 

companion of Bess fi^ed her eyes earnestly 
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upao him ; nor y^as the observation of* 
Bess herself much less atbq^cted towards 
bim. At last she exclaimed, ^< If I had 
not led Huntley s4ck in bed, I should 
have saidi here he comes / Ah ! poor 
dear Huntley! thou wilt never again 
ride tbusas thou hast done! By heavens, 
how like him ? Art thou his ghost, come 
tiuis to warn ine df ' his departure !'^ 
Bess was too much engrossed by this 
appearance to notice the agitation dT the 
girl, who went and leaned over a gMe* 
way, and hid her face with her hands. 

The nearer the figure approached^ the 
more agitated B^ss became* Her eyes 
saw dimly j she could not look steadily at 
it. As it came close she kneeled and 
trembled. The horseman was now pass- 
ing her J he saw her on her knees ; he 
observed her agitation ; he stopped, 
« Why prayest thou, good woman ?" he 
said J ** art thou in need ? and shall I 
relieve l^hee ?" 

•« O no ! no I** she exclaimed, recover- 
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vBsg herself; << I took ^ee for anoth^t'i 
whose gbo^st thou must have been. I 
confesd vay superstition overwhelmed me. 
I perceive that, if thou art a star, or a 
vision, thou art one of this nether world P^ 

The horseman thought her crazed, and 
was passing on.* ** Stay a moment, ho»- , 
nouifed gentleman !^' she exclaimed \ 
*' thoii hast an eye that beams benevo- 
lence ; and ' it pours balm upon lAy 
witfamng heart to look upon it. I know 
thee now. I know thee well, though 
this weeping sight was never blest with 
iookiBg upon thee before. Ah ! it looks 
as he, for whom my bosoAi writhes, us^d 
to look!" 

<* What means this, good womaA?" 
said the stranger. 

^^ O ! it eases this swelling heart tliat 
miBt burst else to talk thus i Hear me ^ 
little while, and I. will bless thee as thou 
deserveit to be blest.'^ 

The stranger was now more convinced 
that her senses were wandering ; but his 

I 4 
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eJtreme benevo^nce made him-feBohre 
to liiMien. 

She went on. (He gave her a smile 
of pitying tenderness; for few things 
affected him more than the wandering of 
the human intellect) '^ O ! let me gaze 
upon that sweet countenance I I may 
gaze upon its counterpart no more ! It 
smiled once as thou smilest ; but the icy 
fingers of death approach, it ; the wicked 
one hath dealt his blows on it. It speaks 
not ; it looks not I Death, thou wilt 
have an ungenerous victory !'* 

She paused to recover her voice. It 
occurred to the horseman, that it was the 
raving of some unhappy mother who had 
lost a beloved son. 

" And thou art here then," she pro- 
ceeded ; *^ and thou aii't here to preserve 
thy noble house ! It shall live green . in 
thy goodness ; its leaves shall freshen ; 
and its flowers shall bloom. Shall they 
not? Thou lookest pale now. Dost 
thou look too fearfully into futurity ? 
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Thfe* laassy towers shall not tiimbld ; 1)Ut 
i(* towers tumblei and matter decays, and 
Wealth runs out, spirit never dies ! Bury 
it in ruins, it will spring, up ; hide it 
beneath the earth, it will burst forth 
again ! Ah ! thou, whom so often I have 
rescued from the jaws of mortal annihi- 
lation, awake! Arouse! revive at my 
prayers ; and be again like him who now 
stands before me in the sweetness of 
youthful bloom, blessing as he will be 
blest!'' 

As she spoke this, she sprung forward, 
and, seizing the stranger's hand, bathed 
it in her tears ; then throwing back her 
black locks, and looking full upon him 
with her streaming eyes, which yet shot 
a blaze of light, she cried, " Preserve 
him — oh, yet preserve him ! and may 
heaven, in all its tenderest bounties, pre- 
serve thee !" 

The stranger's feelings could no longer 
bear this ; he took a gentle ledve. When 
he was gone the girl lifted up her head 
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to look after him; and when he was 
$0 far out of sight that her eye» eould 
so longer pursue him, ^e threw her 
arms about the neck of Bess, and the^ 
both wept loudly, yet with very unhke 
sensations. 

"^e will leave, for the present, to 
pursue their journey whither their desti# 
tties carried them. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

HUNTLfiV RECOVERS. — BROWNE's eONTERS- 
ATION. — StR AMBROSE'S ADVICE. 

Huntley's disorder had been at its 
height* A sadden amendment took 
place : and in ten days his recovery 
was nearly completed. 

Sir Ambrose, in his unbounded joy for 
having unexpectedly saved him, grew 
every day more fond of him, and more 
kind to him. The influence over each 
other was thus mutually increased. The 
desire of one was in numerous cases a 
law to the other. 

Margaret Grey also, whose attentions 
to Huntley during his illness had been 
uninterrupted, had obtained a great ad- 
dition of power over her uncle. Nor 
was the influence of Browne over both 
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tlmie less augmented ; an augmentati<»i 
which gave great uneasiness to Huntley, 
who yet had not the means of prevent- 
ing it. 

Lord Grey was growing very feeble ; 
the world seemed as if it was fading before 
him ; he grew indifferent to most of the 
concerns which had hitherto employed 
his anxieties. In mere debility he was 
willing to let almost every thing take its 
own course. 

Giles Grey felt himself more and more 
alienated from the world. He had been 
disgusted with ambition early in life; 
and it was impossible to revive it in him. 
His sensibility was morbidly extreme; 
he had about him all the passive qualitieis 
of genius. If he wanted, what are more 
peculiarly its essence, the active ones, 
perhaps it might have arisen more out of 
the early blight of his hopes, and the ac- 
companying enfeeblement of his health, 
than from a want of native powers. 

His love of reading had become^ a 
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{mssion ; but bis devotion was to works 
of fancy and sentiment. His fondness 
for every rural sigbt and sound was full 
of purity and virtue, and his taste for 
tbe picturesque appearances of nature 
was entbusiastic and exquisite. 

He withdrew bimself more and more 
every day from all tbe tedious watchful- 
ness and unbending hardness of business, 
by which the family afiairs passed more 
and more every day under the manage- 
ment of Sir Ambrose, or of agents. 

He was strongly attached to Huntley ; 
but as he could not but be strongly per- 
suaded that he was an illegitimate son of 
his uncle Sir Ambrose, he could not en- 
tirely reconcile his mind to the marriage 
of his sister with him : it harassed him 
between his wishes and his rooted opin- 
ions } and in his present state of health, 
he couid not summon up the courage to 
resolve. 

He could not but consider the suoees- 
sion to the honours and estate uncertain ; 
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"7 f^ hia fears whispered to hinti that W 
should never marry. His sister^ m that 
case^ would inherit a large portion of the 
lands; if no heir-male could establish his 
claim. 

In this strange coikflict of interests and 
mystery of circumstances, all in the 
castle was at crosses, and doubt and dis^ 
comfort were too apparent^in mOst of its 
countenances. In proportion as thert 
was a want of internal faranquillity, there 
was more attempt at mefriment, more 
noise, more search after amusement 

In this, both Sir Ambrose and Browne 
showed themselves more particularly ac<* 
tive. The castle was filled with com- 
]^Qy, whom Sir Ambrose drew thither. 
Huntley was not yet strong enough for 
violent exercise ; but between Sir Am* 
brose, Browne, and Margaret, gentle 
walks and rides were contrived for 
his mornings i and the evenings passed 
ijn music, the song, and the dance. 

Browne found it difficult to make any 
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impf easion on a thiud so {)i*ef lidiced 
against him as Huntle/s. He kn^w 
human nature so well, that he was sure 
that be had no chance by direct attacks^ 
It was by aiming all the powers of his 
convei^ation at third persons, and thus 
winning his way by reflection from th6 
impression made on others. He had 
luckily selected half a dozen men as 
visitors, who would well answer this end^ 
They were men of judgment, varying in 
degrees; and in taste and knowledge'; 
but more inclined to listen than to talk, 
. except in those short remarks which 
rather whet than damp the powers of a 
copious discusser. 

^ Huntley, whose nfttiv^ powiers were 
too Active to be satisfied while others 
engrossed to themselves nearly tHe whole 
conversation, was yet so languid from his 
late illness, that he was now willing to 
hear rather than to exert himself to take 
much part in what passed. 

A fortnight passed in this way. Few 
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nieti could, in any length of time, have 
displayed such acute knowledge of life 
as he did in that short period ; but, 
though covered with wit and the flowers 
of imagery, it was all insidious bitterness 
at bottom. He had taken up a hateful 
theory of the falsehood and depravity of 
human nature.- It was his aim to repre- 
sent that all pretensions to goodness were 
hypocrisy ; that men pursued only their 
own interests ; that power and wealth 
alone were safety; that love was the 
dream of a child } that in women, above 
all, there was no constancy or truth ;. 
that, of all follies, the belief in their chas- 
tity was the most ridiculous. 

On this last topic he had an infinity of 
stories, which he told with so much hu- 
mour, and with so many particularities, 
that no one could hear them entirely un- 
shaken by them. They let^ a gall upon 
the mind, and came like a blight upon 
the blooming hopes of youthful enthu- 
siasm. 



m 

Sir Ambrose, meantime, began to <^^ 
vto Huntley his futiire prospects for hioi. 
He told him, that having adopted him, he 

s, 

was most anxious to see him provided 
for ere he died ; that, of all things in life^ 
dependence and poverty were the most 
terrible ; that imperious Circumstances^ 
which he could not then disclose, put it 
totally out of his power to make any pro- 
vision himself for him j but that he had 
paved the road to a splendid alliance^ 
and a large contingent fortune for him ; 
that nothing but his own folly and obsti- 
nacy could throw it away ; and that if, 
from whatever motive, he yielded to such 
folly and obstinacy, he must abandon him 
for even 

" After this,'* he continued, "I 
scarcely need say to you, that my niece, 
Margaret Grey, is in love with you i and 
that you must marry her. I have ob- 
served your reluctance ; it is some boyish 
delusion i I enquire not what. Mere 
fanciful love is not to be endured by pne 
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who aspires (o thie sense of a man. ' If 
you think so now, I can answer fcA* it, 
yob will not think so kt two^al^d-twenty. 
The prettiest lace does not make the 
happiest wife ; nay, the very raptures of 
love turn to disappointment and hate; 
it is the sober, prudent match, of which 
the ^oyment lastb ; of which the ad- 
vantages remain, to be enjoyed, after rap- 
ture bias turned to disgusf 

Hantley^ left Sir Ambrose sorrowful 
and wotinded to the heart. He could not 
meet bis protector's kind intedtions by 
rude and insulting language ; he was 
silent, and retired to weep ; he grew rest* 
less ; the dose solitude of biii apartirietft 
was insufierable to the weight he felt oQ 
bis boiiom ; he ran to thb stable, and 
mounted his horse ; he strolled about the 
rides of the forest for the rest of the 
morning. 

One of the keepers, observing his me- 
lancholy looks, strove to engage him in 
convetsatiiMi^ but with little success till 
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they arrived at the kee{>er's lodge. At 
the threshold, a pretty girl met her father 
with joy in her eyes. They entered j all 
was neatness; honeysacfkl^ grevr over 
the windows^ and pots of simple flowers 
were on the mantle-piece. Three fowling- 
pieces hung c^ver the chimney ; and most 
of the implements connoted with the 
spcKTts^ of the forei^, or the chas^, were 
suspended round the room. iThe wife, ^ 
neat-looking woman, was quietly em- 
ployed at her wheel. 

** Are you happy and content ?" said 
Huntley. 

** I would not exchange my lot with 
the lord of the castle !'* cried he. *^ I 
have health, and fresh air, and joyous 
amusements, and competence, and little 
anxiety. I have heard that care dwells in 
castles and palaces, and I believe if 

" And what says that pretty rosy-faced 
girl ?'' 

** She says, that she sings and gather 
flowers half the day, and sleeps soundly 
at night.** 
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" Alas i*' exclaimed Huntley ; " my 
heart tells me, that you are right But I 
a|p told that I am, at my peril, to think 
otherwise; and I must go/' He shook 
the^irl by the hand, and looking kindly 
upon her, said : << May you be happier 
than I am.** — When he was gone, the 
girl dwelt on the praises of yqung 
'Squire Huntley, and wondered what 
could be the matter with hitn. 



^ 
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CHAP. XIV. 

HUNTLEY^S MARRIAGE WITH MARGARET GREY 
NEARLY EFFECTED BY THE ARTIFICES OF* 
BR0WN£ ; AND HOW PREVENTED. 

It was after dinner of the following day, 
that Browne again displayed his supposed 
knowledge of the characters of women. 
He boasted of his own successes with 
them, and said he had never yet failed 
in obtaining the favour of any one, whom 
he had thought it worth his while to 
pursue^ But, Be added, it was their con- 
stant policy, when they secretly preferred 
one, to give outward encouragement to 
another. 

Huntley was disgusted and indignant ; 
but he now considered Browne a man of 
such profligate vanity and falsehood, that, 
in his present subdued spirits he had not 
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the energy to enter into a contest with 
him. 

At length Browne turned the convers- 
ation. He started some question of 
history, and from thence gradually got 
upon the subject of coins. He had a 
small box full of them in his pocket. He 
selected two or three, which he asserted 
to bear upon the point in dispute. He 
held them in his hand. Huntley ex- 
pressed a curiosity to see them. He took 
out a letter from his pocket, as if care- 
lessly } tore off a sn>all piece of it, and 
wrapping them in it, sent them across 
the table to Huntley. 

As Huntley unfolded the paper he 
was struck with the hand-wfiting. He 
trembled, but he pretended to examine 
the coins. After seeming to pore over 
them some time,[he said a difficulty struck 
him, concerning which he wished to con- 
sult some book in the library, before he ^ 
retorned them. Browne said, *< Keep 
them as long as you like.'' 

14 



. iWJb^n he relired^ which be did as Boott 
as he thought he could aypid observ^tionj 
be examined the paper, with a breathless 
curiosity. . " It was certainly the band^ 
writing of Alice Berkeley ; iV. spoke i^aU 
tachment;, it enqidred after health ; it 
spoke of the dread ^f being the victim of 
him^ who-t she/eared^ 'was resolved to per^ 
secute her.** 

** God of Heaven !*' he exclaimed : 
V is, in truth, the perfidy of women come 
tp this ? , Is Browne's character of them 
so soon and so fatally proved to me ? Has 
b^ been insultiqg me with this knowledge, 
thj(t he knew came so. borne to me? 
Dqes Alice Berkeley then . write ,love- 
l^tt^rs to this profligate and ungenerous 
\f?etqh? O, Alice, most cruel and de- 
c^itful of women ! I ajbandon thee foi;: 

Huntley appeared no more that night. 
A delirium seized him.; ihe wandered 
into the forest, and was found in ti»$ 
mprning ^nder a tree, jnapt^te of atupon 
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A keeper brought him back to the castle. 
He was carried to his apartment, and put 
to bed. It was believed to be a return 
of the complaint arising from the injury 
on his head. Sir Ambrose and Maigaret 
were again called to watch him. 

During the whole of that day he took 
little notice. The tears stole down his 
cheeks, and he sighed deeply. The se- 
cond night he slept better, and felt re- 
freshed in the morning. ^Margaret's quiet 
and affectionate attentions now seemed 
grateful to him.. 

Sir Ambrose, watchful of Huntley's 
manner and expressions towards her, let 
this go on for three more days. He then 
said to him earnestly : << Huntley, I feel 
that I am decaying very &st : you will 
want protection : marry my niece, Mar- 
garet, who is the only woman fit for you, 
and I shall die in peace!" 

Huntley hid his face upon his pillow, 
and was convulsed. Then starting up 
in a pbrensy, he exclaimed : <* It is dene. 



hondured Ski Mf fate is Awsdi i 
obey r 

*^ Excettent boy J'' exchumed Sir Aai« 
brose^ ^^ dns is t^e hftpfvest mommt of 
my life.'' ^ But,'' added lie, <^ it must 
be ddne qiuddy.^ 

** No ittatterv" replied Uaatlejv « if 
it nmst be, tiie sooner it is (fibne, the 
feetteh'' 

*< Tp-morrodir evenisg then, in the 
chapeL'' 

^* Ah ! to^iBorrow evemBg; itl ihe 
diapel.^ 

. Huntley now said to hlmsek^ ^^ i am 
playhig a desperate gsime« But, peribaps, 
the fiiiore dasperafte iise better. I wHI 
me, the air will re&esfa liie.'' 

He saimt^ed slowly along oAb oi the 
moBt solfiisiry wslks, to wbidt be iNid 
iboen aocusteaied. AM was a .eoot i^f ilntl 
and Jilinost itcangail: ^le^ondence. Be 
saw Hal of the HaU kk lOoniGfirenM with 
4 wiouuiat a idistance, inst he «roided 
iiharm He femaieed out, tiH itwjli^t 
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tvai coming on. ; He. heard the voices, 
and the songs of the peasantry, as th^y 
were retuming'from their work. Among 
the rest, there came across him the frag- 
ments of a song, of which he iendieavour^d 
to catch the words, biit iii Vain. It' was 
a d6ep, tender tone^ a slow chant rather 
than a song. And fie sometimes sus- 
pected he heard the voice of Hal as if 
conversing with the singer. 

O ! what an awful evening did he now 
pass! Margaret was pensive but trah- 
quil, and looked upon him with a modest 
sweetness. Giles Grey, not privy to 
what was about to takeplace^ seemed tx> 
have a presentiment that something'event- 
ful to his family was in agitation. He 
sat buried in musings ; absent firom all 
around him, wifh the tears oftetr starting 
into his eyes. Sir. Ambrose could not 
refrain from discovering some of tiie joy, 
that swelled his heart. ' 

It was a night in which, the wind was 
up by fits: sometimes it only muttered 
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and growled ; sometimes it shrieked 
through the battlements. Hal was in 
high perturbation, and murmured out his 
fragments of poetry through the whole 
evening. 

I In the morning, it was found that there 
had been great devastation in the Paik. 
Some of the finest old trees had been 
blown up by the roots, : or had been de- 
nuded of their noblest branches. One 
of the pinnacles of the chapel had fallen, 
and, the. tower, called the Berkeley-tower, 
had lost one half its battlement. > 

Almost all the household insisted they 
faeaiid the call of spirits, and the sounds 
of voices in the air, at many periods of 
th^ night. And at four different times, 
they saw what they believed to be an ap- 
parition under the window of Huntley's 
chamber. They said, they heai*d it. dis- 
tinctly cry : Huntley ! Htmiley I unhappy 
Huntley /;-r- arise — awake — come cmay 
— thy faithful one waits Aee^ Huntiey / 
Thy bride waits thee in her winding sheet/ 
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3%is was not lelttefd to Hundey. The 
striotest iijimctiioiis weK givto to th^ 
servantB not to let Urn hestc it, ca th^ 
^und <i£ the weak Bttte of his health*. 

Hie loonies of the suspense till the 
ev^if^ of 4ins Mw <day iiad more than 
dtKlQ neaiij ovieiiniet IJie frail nervies ^ 
H<ttAtley. At letagth the evening diodk 
^^kwk tight! It wta 4he snintiMios to tke 
^bapeL The tight was daric. It was 
agreed that every thing should ))e con- 
dueted in tiie mo^t ^piiet and secr^ 
manner. 

MmpMtf ibe Priest, Sh: Amhtose, 
attd^ne iconfidesitiiil attendant, ww^^- 
ready there* The ceremony cif tfitfiiage 
' b^^an. Hvntley trembled in e«eiy limb. 
Die laiB|» bumed bine. Gusts ^* wind 
iCattled through the windows, and even 
aeemed to sigh act^oss the altar« IJhe 
priest wctot iiOy t^ut his voice b^aii to 
liesitate. Then caone -a ahriek ^ aaod &en 
from belundime of the tonibs4Sraed these 



t<?ne : 

«< HarH Stay *y p^ivc^ luii^l O bUv i 
The white cross trembjes on its bldod-re4 field. 
Hie fakhftd maid to wild despair a prejr, 
i(e^ flfirit ta tfi9 kflling blast will yiield I 
O stay, thy perjured lips { Q, st^jf 1" 

The priisst dropped his book ; Marga* 
ret fainted j| Huntley fled* The rest got 
back to thQi; Qwn 9'P$£rtm?nt8^ a» th^y 
couId# 

A gen$7$4 disorder reigned thrQugh 
the house* It, was r^portedt that Marga- 
ret had seen a ghosts and h^d heea frigh- 
tened into fits* 

The vexation which this brought upon 
Sir Ambrose, nearly killed him. Browne, 
who had been privy to, but not present 
at this intended ceremony, in the agonies 
of his disappointment at the non-fulfil- 
ment of his scheme, quitted Wolsten- 
holme. 
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Mai^aret was attacked by a fever 
under which she long suffered very 
severely. 

Huntley fled from the castle that 
night, and found his way in a state of 
distraction, he knew not how, to his old 
tutor's at Cheeveley. 

When he arrived there, he could give 
no account of himself: his recollection 
was gone. He was put to hed, and 
nursed with the fondest attention. / 

Sir Ambrose was not so lost, ' as to 
omit sending after him, and was in some 
degree comforted to find that he had 
reached Cheeveley. 
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CHAP. XV. 

4XICE AT MR. SC0DAMOR£'s> — BROWNE JOINS 
THE PARTY. — ALICE RETURNS TO THE REC- 
TORY. VISITED THERE BV HUNTLEY. 

Srowne's wits W6re not yet exhausted* 
He never .despaired when mischief was 
in view. Alice Berkeley had now been 
some da^en a visit at Mr. Seudamore's, 
and Browne had had the eariiest intelli^ 
geaice of it. He went, therefore, direct 
from Wolstenholme to Mr. Scudamore's 
house. . 

He found Alice there, psde, but beau* 
tiful. His mode of address to her de« 
manded all his skill. He did not discover 
that he had come from Wolstenholme. 
He strove to withdraw her attention from 
any thing connected with Huttjley. 
There was an ease, and vivacity, and 
brilliance of mind, and knowledge of the 
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world about him, which Alice could not 
re&ain from being pleased with. 

When he had for three days engaged 
Alice's interest, he began to try if he 
could not loosen Huntley from her heart. 
He was aware that any violent attempt 
would only recoil upon himself. He 
began by affecting to praise Huntley ; 
pretending at the same timQ to know 
little about' him. Step by step, drop by 
drop, 98 if in mere carelessness^ he let put 
something abput what had been passing 
at Wclstenholcn^ but as merQ matter of 
gossip, aod uot , as if he bad been per* 
sonally pre$$nt at it. This was doni^ t^ 
sap her affections by raising her jealousyj 
and at the same time to induce a belief 
in her, that what he thus told ar^se frpi^ 
no prejudice or design on his part. 

He then hjnted at the rumoi^r of n 
marriage between Huntley and Margaret 
Grey. This went to her heart : it WQS 
that of which she was always most afraid. 
The poison gave her a cold horror that 
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rwm^ uwAfttftI thm^gh fie tfttf next 
d»ys. Br9«^e sftw it iwrfe Mill i^«i«e4 
in the bottom of ik oomipt jm4 black 

Hq 4id not i^pprQ9i2ib her } he W0Uid 
OQ no aeceuot let a look of trliiropfa poep 
out. Dn the third day she seemed t^ 
have plucked up ^ ray of spirit, He saw 
it> but be did not talk tp b», m if be bad 
supposed, that she could have b9^ Hiortif 

$led. He insiauated ag if the[ union of such 
beauty with the bloqd of the !^FkeIeys 

gave ber an ea^y sHperiority ever all 
rivals. He then riily described the pci^^ 
son of Margaret (Jrey, oonlrasting it, asi 

if involuntariiy and undesignedly, with 

' that 0^ Alice. 

AUee now said to herself, ^* I will 
throw off thip nseles^ anxiety and grief» 

There are ^orr^ws enough, besides those 

whifsh fancy creates, Things iqust take 
their course, and when one can meet witb 
innoeent pleasure^i it is wise to embrace 
tkem,^^ 
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After thisi a fcMtnight passed, in which 
Browne flattered himself that he had 
made some progress iii reconciling Alice 
to him. He had lost nothing of his ad<* 
, miration of female beauty. He was 
deeply impftMoned at the sight of her 
person^ 

JQate, the gypsey, at length found her 
^ay to the door, smd gained access, to 
her, to let her know that Huntley had 
for some time lain dangerously ill at 
Cheeveley. Alice, the ne^t day, re- 
turned to the Rectory house of her uncle 
Barney, where she waited with anxiety 
some more perfect intelligence of Hunt- 
ley. • 

She was unwilUng to ask much of her 
uncle, and aunt : but she was less re- 
strained with one of the female servants^ 
They could give little account, but that 
he had returned to Cheeveley in a state 
of alarming illness. 

She now anxiously wished the farther 
aid of the intelligent Kate. She strolled 
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into ibe fields and lanes in the hope of 
meeting her; but no Kate was to be 
seen. She felt half inclined to walk as 
for as Cheeveley herself, ^but her courage 
failed her. , 

The interval was not long before her 
doubts were in some degree relieved. A 
few mornings afterwards, a horseman 
reached the gate of the Rectory, and 
alighting, walked slowly, and somewhat 
languidly up the Court. It was Huntley. 
Mr. Barney opened the door, and wel- 
comed him with an hearty joy at again 
seeing him at the Rectory. 
' Alice descended with trembling steps 
into the parlour. , She could not suppress 
her joy at beholding Huntley once more 
alive ; but she started at his pallid looks, 
an4 emaciated figure. << Has Miss 
Berkeley been well," he cried, " during 
the long and wearisome time I have spent 
at Wolstenholme ?" 

" It seems to have been wearisome, if 
f judge by your looks," she answered: 

K 6 
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#< jrou mimt hm^ surely been very nn* 
welL" 

<< The noise of that crowded castle did 
not do for one^ who had received such 
an injury in his head/' he replied. But 
he put his hand upon his heart, and Alice 
seemed to understand it* She blushed^ 
but rejoined, ^< have you not yet then 
recovered from that dreadful and cruel 
blow on your head ?'* 

** It has broke out again more than 
once,'' he said* 

" Is not the air of Wolstenholmegood?'! 
cried Alice : << and I should have suppos*^ 
ed that the liveliness of such an assem- 
blage would have kept up your spirits*" 
, ^< Liveliness to those, who are sad/' 
exclaimed h^ mournfully, '^ i^ insult*" 
There was a paosjSf Alice was agitatedi 
but struggled to bide her feelings* She 
again inade a^ desperate effort to keep up 
the conversation. 

« How is Sir Ambrose (Grey?" she 
continued : *^ Reports have reached u^ 
here, that he begins tg feel his age/' 
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. <* H^ eertatnly shows some sjoiptoms 
of the wear of time." 

<< The country folks wonder that they 
have 3een so little of him of late at H0I* 

" Perhaps," interposed Mr. Barney, 
^* they may wonder more than grieve. 
Excuse me, Huntley." But recollect- 
iog himself, he added, '< let us turn this 
conversation. Witli our prejudices, it 
is unfair to talk about the Greys to 
you, Huntley. How goes the vicar o# 
Cbeeveley ?" 

<^ .As usual," he answered ; still 
more anxious than Mr. Barney to have 
the conversation turned. <' He leads a 
solitary life, but I do not think it ftn 
unhappy one. It would not be active 
enough for me, at least according to the 
taste I have hitherto had : besides it is 
not the sort of a solitude I should like. 
It is too much of a literal solitude." — 
Alice coloured, but Huntley refrained 
from casting his eyes upon her. 
« Well, Mr. Huntley," cried Mrs. 
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Btra^jT,: ^< biittUs soliUide may bow lie 
very good for you, at least for a timea 
I am sure, that you require a great dbal 
ci quiet to get yoa well again. Indeed, 
I am never for that racketty kind of life 
that you have led of late.'' 

" You have been wiser, Madam/' 
said Huntley, '< and have chosen a 
luippier lot !" Mrs. Barney cast a smile 
of complacent triumph and gratitude 
upon him. 

Huntley began to feel a calm come 
over his heart at this return to the peace- 
ful scenes familiar with his childhood 
and his earliest affections. 

*« For show 18 empty ; turbulence is folly ; 
Contentment dwells With peaceful Melancholy !" 

AUce perceived that the extreme Ian 
guor of his tones, at his first entrance, 
b^an to rise into a mellow sort of pen- 
siye^ but slow energy. He alluded to 
parts of the scenery^ which he had again 
passed that morning, between theyica- 
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rage tcad th^ residencie of 'Mr. B»ney* 
He spoke of some of the neighbourmg 
villages, which were glittering' in the 
sun. He said, <^ I could not help . lis* 
tening, as I looked down upon the old 
Hall qf HelUngsley. I scarcely heard a 
sound except the loud cawings of the 
vast swarms of sable armies, that inhabit 
that ancient and gloomy rookery; I 
greeted the hoarse sounds. I had been; 
you know, accustomed to listen to them, 
rising up from the valley towards our 
side hills, from a boy. And there was 
Mr. ScudamoK^s^-x (Alice, you were 
always fond of Mr. Scudamorefs) *^ 
with his neat windows, and trim gardens, 
and clipped hedges, glittering in the sun. 
I said to myself, < Oh, that I could be 
as J was, when I last visited Mr. Scuda* 
more's !" ' And then his bosom heaved, 
and he dropped a tear. 

Alice would now have told him, how 
lately she had paid a visit to Mr. Scuda- 
inore% but seeing Huntley's agitaltion. 
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aod Qosacioftisof tbs suspicions she had 
there entertained of him» which she now 
believed to be unjust, her courage failed 
her. Yet she expeiienceda sort of sense 
of degradation in the concealment, unlike 
those simple and innocent feelings wbieb 
had hitherto been her pride. 

When Huntley rose to. take his leave, 
she accompanied him to the gate, and 
then, unwilling to part, gradually strolled 
down the lane with him. She could not 
bear to let him quit her, without having 
informed him of the visit at Mr. Scud&r 
more's. Sh^ tried in vain : but she pro? 
mis^d to meet him the next day nea? the 
sune spot. 

. In the meantime ishe had leisure to.rer. 
fleet on what had passed* She had eur 
gaged to pay another visit to Mn Seudar. 
ipore in the following we^; and thia 
also it would be disingenuous not to 
communicate to Huntley. 

On the whole she was comforted by. 
the sentiments expre^ed by Huntley^. 
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9)y was inclined td p^r^qad^ herself that 
his afieqtjrons w?f e not; changed* But nH^^ 
could nqt; entirely obliterate frbm bet 
mind vhat bad been so^ mi$chievott9ly 
told her by BrQwn0v 

Wheq the morning catne, abe met 
Huntley at the appointed hour^ and, afti^ 
a short conversation, told him of her 
late visit to Mr. Scudadiare» and of the 
pefsori she met there* Huntley received 
the information wiUi an agitaticm and 
disi^leasure which he could not conceal. 
Alice . had never from her earliest ac» 
quaintance with him, seen him in such 
an ill humour before. He was even 
bitter^ and almost reproached her. It 
was evident, that jealousy mixed itself 
up with these feelings ; but that this was 
not the only objection he had to Browne. 
He expressed his abhorrence of hia de- 
ceitful and base character. 

He seemed to have some questions on 
his mind, which he dared not clothe in 
words^ He talked mysteriously to Alices 
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and appeared to make Alhisians whkh 
she could not cotnprebend; Yet Alice 
felt the utmost confusion : she had a 
consciousness that Browne had endeaiv* 
cured to prejudice Huntley in her eyes^ 
and that she had at last listened to him 
with more complacency than was quite 
consistent with the warmth and purity 
of her afikction for Huntley. 

Huntley could hardlypersuade himself, 
on mature reflection, that the unfortu- 
nate fragment of a letter, which had 
reached him as the wrapper of Browne^s 
coins, was really in the hand of Alice, 
or addressed to Browne himself^ but it 
was one of those extraordinary coinci* 
dences, whiqh it was scarcely possible 
entirely to efibce from his memory. 

He knew well, that if she had not been 
guihy of this profligate perfidy, the 
charging her. with any thing so inex- 
pressibly base, would rouse her just re- 
Mntment, and forfeit her love and good 
opinion, yT^bMj far ever; Bat he 
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deiibed Browne ia terms, wbicfa, while 
he thoiight t&em true, would,' 1^ coil* 
ceive, put her to' her trial, whether she 
had been in familiar correspondence with 
him. . ' 

He represented him as a itaan who 
Inade a mockery of woihen^s faith, who 
boasted of thbir favours, "who woidd at 
any time sacrifice them to his vanity j of 
t^om hypocrisy and falsehood were the 
daily and hourly practice^ There was 
iiiothing in the countenance of Alice that 
looked like a conscii>ii8iies9t^tbsrt letter, 
of which the suspicion had been the cause 
^so much misery to Huntley. 
' Alice perceived tbat he suspected her 
of some partiality to Browne, she knew 
not what. This the more distressieid her» 
because her visit at Mr. Scudamore's in' 
the following week was very likely to be 
broken in upon by this man, in defiance 
42i her wishesrto avoid him. Yet she did 
not choose to give up this visit, because 
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thei« she hoped again tp paas. a few d^yn 
under <;)ie wm» rpcrf with Huetiey. 

It was an. uitpropitonai utwrneot to 
mevtion this engagement i but her good 
sense told her, that to defer the mention 
would be. to give ciause to those @iu$pi- 
cious she was so apxious to aUay* Sb» 
•aid tio hm : ** You seem c^ndecjL at tbii$ 
last vint of mine to Mr^ S<;udaiQ9re'«f 
This is doubly painfUl to me^ b^oause, I 

confess, t had looked forward to another 
visit there Best week with great plea3ure» 
as I had trusted I should be certain of 
meeting you there ; for you af Q a gireat 
favourite with Mr, Scudaroore, and when 
he knows you are in the neighbour- 
hood, and well enough to go out, it is 
certain that he will invite you/' 

Huntley )»tarted ; the feelings at the 
iKioment rose up in his bo$oai in a mixture 
of joy and pain. The thouf ht of raeefe- 
ing. Alice at that house darted on him 
with delight I but the image c^ Browne 
crossed him, and clouded the ray. <' Are 
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you sure, tbat Brawaewiil not be there ?** 
cried he. 

" I cannot, be sure of that," she 
answered, << becsctse I have not the 
control over Mr. Scudamore's invita- 
tions/* 

<^ I know not how to meet him/' said 
Huntl^. 

" Lay aside that impetuosity,** she 
reph'ed, with a mild rebuke, softened by 
a smile of tenderness, << you and I are 
not to be at the mercy of such a misin, 
as Mr. Browne.^ 

These words calmed, and re-a^ured 
him. He resolved and promised to meet 
her at Scudamore*s ne^t week, and they 
parted. 
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CHAP. xyi. 

ALICE MAKES ANOTHER VISIT TO MR. SCUDA* 
MORE, MEETING HUNTLEY THERE BV AGREE- 
MENT. — BROWNE FORCES HIMSELF UPON THE 
PARTY. — BEHAVIOUR OF HIM AND HUNTLEY 
TOWARDS EACH OTHER* - . . 

• 

X HE interval seemed long till the lovers 
met at Mr. Scudamore's. The day passed 
without the interruption of Browne, and 
each, in the joy of the other's gompany, 
felt a sort of complacence, that each 
strove to communicate to all who were 
present. Besides Mr. Scudamore's family, 
there were two ladies and a gentleman on 
a visit from London. 

Thfiy brought the news from the capi- 
tal, and threw an infusion of new inci- 
dents into the monotonous intelligence of 
the country. They gave a histdry of what 
was passing at the court, and an account of 



the poets fmd otherauthorsoMstiD fashion 
at the mMaent: The metaphysical verse* 
writers now reigned in suprtme domi- 
nion« George Wither indeed wrote in a 
different style, and poured out his unpre* 
meditated verses, wbetlier pastorals or 
satires, from a cottage or a prison.-—* 
George, though too diffuse, was a miich 
greater favourite ^ with Huntley, than 
these metaphysicians. His grand exam* 
pie of true poeJ;ry, Spenser, wias rapidly 
going out of fashion. Many circum^ 
stances induced him to have a fondness 
for old George Chapman, and to one less 
known as a poet, but who was his per- 
sonal acquaintance. Sir John Beaumont, 
the elder brother of the dramatist. 

This tone of conversation brought back 
to Huntley's mind, the energy of the 
days before he went to Wolstenhohne so 
inauspkioui^. ^ He talked with his for- 
mer floWs and not only Alice, but all the 
company listened to him with high in- - 
terest. 
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He bad learned someithing of a o^ore 
mellowed and practical seBtitnent ; he 
had mixed it up with what he had heard, 
and even what he had experiiwced of 
die events of <« many«coloured life%*' 
The person, from whom he had learned 
most was Gilds Grey, who, though <|uiet, 
inobstrusive, {iiidevenlangaid,continualijr 
let out, in mere carelessness, the riishest 
treasures of an over-loaded mind. In 
his Attendance upsp Prince Hfenry, whose 
oniable, brilliant, busy, and adventurous 
cbaracter^ thl^w his companions in ti)e 
way of A thousand extraordioaty observa- 
tions ; he had laid up the sources of so 
many regrets of siich a pensive and pa* 
thetic morality, so jRill ^ thought, so 
touching to the heaat, ik> enlight^aed by 
fancy, so ekvated by the htight^ and 
more airy parts of teaiiiii]^> that.a^ 
which iBame li*om tnm, l^iough little 
^ued by himself, was otfe ^ the piimit 
fitam]). 

But Huntley did not mention his 
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name^ He carefully avQided any allusion 
to the House of Wolstenholme ; so care^ 
fully, thfit the very avoidance created a 
little tineasiness in Alice. She perceive4 
how mu(;h hi^ mind had enlarged in the 
period of his absence. ; Her idea of the 
character of the Greys did not seem to 
justify such an effect from his residence 
at Wolstenholme. , 

A mere man of the world has no soil 
ifi ,his ctiind, in which to sow th^ seeds 
0f knowledge and experience. What 
springs up in Jt is either dry and hearth- 
less; or is weed?.' A fertile soil, with-* 
out culture, produces what is crude and 
tasteless. A rich intellectual soil, duU 
cified by reading, observation, and re- 
flection, produces a harvest of the 'most 
instructive and estimable wealth* To 
talk with 4^pth, and energy, and elo- 
qiience, yet without ambition, or bs? 
testation } to speak with that sort of 
sincerity, which seems to be the invo.-^ 
luntary vfpt of the bosom, attaches, the 
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dOBgs} and trample of iKNraeiMn; aa4 
faelb sounding ; and dogs baying. 

Huntley and Alice took a loi^ iralk 
the next'moming. It was their fate» as 
it seemed, in these haunts, to be panned 
by the gypsies. They im^med tiiey saw 
Kate and her companion Sim, at a dis* 
tance. They listened : these people were 
in eager conversation. At length it.iose 
to high words. It seemed as if the woman 
at last distinctly said: << Imtt'peaeki (f 
i/toU dost, as sure as thou Uvest, tkcu wretch^ 
J tvSl 'peach /'' The man appeared ia 
answer in a deep, hoarse, but lower tone : 
** Cat qf Hell, go % muff I will be 
even with ihee for this f^ They shrunk 
into the brushwood, and Huntley and 
Alice neither saw, nor heard any more 
of'them. 

At dinner, they had just sat down to the 
table, when in burst Mr. Browne. Alice 
turned pde; Hnntleyreddened, and even 
trembled. This did not escape Browne, 
but he affected to take no notice of it 
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He 60on fell into conversation^ and kept 
it up^ notwithstanding the frowns of 
Huntley. 

The company were willing toT listen to 
a new talker, more brilb'ant than Hunt- 
ley, though less soothing : jnore pointed^ 
and epigrammatic, and witty ; with more 
of the artifices of high fashion, and 
more of the weight arising from a ma-i 
turer age. 

Huntley now and then made a surly 
or sarcastic observation, which the other 
fenced off with a raillery and pleasantry 
never to be put down. As he kept his 
temper, he had too often the better of 
Huntley, which, of course, had the ef- 
fect of making him more bitter. 

Alice sat in an agony. She expected 
every moment that this bitterness would 
break into an open rupture. She saw 
that Huntley was prepared for a quarrel, 
and disposed to it ; a,nd she was convinc-^ 
ed, that Browne's unquestioned courage 
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^ould incline him to accept it, whenever 
his humoui* or views would permit it. 

The storm continued to gather. --- 
Browne -at last began to grow ruffled. 
Each aimed dark allusions at the othet. 
Alice looked anxiously and piteously.at 
Huntley, as if to intreat him to govern 
his impetuosity ; then again she looked 
at Browne as. if to beg him to spare her. 

At length Mr. Scudamore interfered. 
He was not satisfied with calling on 
ihem not to m^e his house the scene of 
^their quarrels. He put to them the dif* 
ference of their ages ; the respect due 
on one side ; the candor and indulgence 
^ue on 'the other. He shamed both into 
at least temporary acquiescence. 
' Huntley spent a night of horrible per*- 
turbation ; nor was the heart of Alice 
much more at ease. As soon on the fol- 
lowing day as Huntley could get an op- 
portunity of speaking to Alice alone, he 
•reproached her with her attempt to pre- 
vent him from taking vengeance of 
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Browne. He reproadied her also for the 
looks she gave to Browne, as if they un# 
demtood eadi o&er« In fact» the seeds 
of jealousy were yet rankling in hb 
bosom. 

Alice, who guessed not what aj^ar^- 
ances against her, Browne had pontrived 
to. put into the hands of Hundey, wept 
with horror at the injustice, of which she 
conceived Huntley guilty towards hen 
^* I have given you my heart,'' she.said : 
<< Ycm know you have it $ and I think it 
iis wantoning with your power too eMly, 
thus to treat me ! For what purpose 
amid I look at Mr. Browne as weU as 
ybu, but to spare you this quarrd ? --^ 
Browne is not worth your resentmmt. I 
agree with you, that he is an hardened,^ 
unprincipled man. I observed him yes^ 
terday in the commencement erf* his con^ 
msation, and recollecting what he had 
said on fcurmer occasions, I felt quite 
<x>nvinced that he baa no fixed prin* 
xaplesk" ., . 
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\ Whetk je9iotmy ha» ent^ed the mindi 
i^viary thiog %ww to poisan. This vticy 
spec^ nther t>perated as a soiurce of 
new fiUBpicion to Huotlajr. '^ It seems 
then/' he thought to himself, ^* Alice 
has not suspected bim before. She now 
fa^l^m to ft»d him out ! Might she not 
hftvssettt^ tills letter to him, before she 
fimnd htm found cmt ? A tooch, a brestiit 
from tli«t:poBujted man is pestSence to 
what it ineddiea. Beautiful as Alice is, 
and piure as I yet beUeve her, I would 
throw her from me in disdain if I could 
be convinced that a momentary thought 
of kindness towards Browne areroossed 
bermind.^^ 

<< Alice,'*' he said, <v tiiat man has 
b€ien my^ torment, froth the day I firat 
met him at Mr. Scudamore's. He is a 
man of the world, and a man of great 
talents ; but great talents combined nHtb 
a knowledge of the wpiid, and a bad 
heart, are the most dreadful scpUiges of 
society. I know/ not vrhy his intermix 
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able resenttnent is pointed at me. But 
the fact is proved by a succession of tiie 
most extraordinary and cruel incidents. 
He has insinuated himself into the fa- 
vour of Sir Ambrose Grey^ : and, I am 
sorry to say, has taken too much pos- 
session of his mind^ With this introduc- 
tion he came td Wolstenholme some time 
ago, and has done mischief there, for 
which he never can make amends. If 1 
could bring myself to suppose that Fro* 
vidence ever permits evil spirits ibr its 
inscrutable purposes to take the human 
shape, I should not doubt that Bromm 
was one of those evil spirits^ He. has 
many of the attributes we assign to such 
beings; their abilities, their cunning, 
their love of mischief for mischi^^s sake, 
their perverseness and obliquify, their 
unaccountable and unappeasable desire 
df destroying human happiness." 

*« Then why,'' cried Alice, "will 
you put yourself in his power, Huntley ? 
Why expose ^urself to his wiles ? On 
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my kneetf I intreat you/' (and she fell 
. upon her knees,) ** to govern your juBt 
resentoidliti to defeat his wiles by keep-, 
ing out#ard peace with him, and thus 
far to cdm the agony of my fears ; and if 
I shall have any means of rewarding you, 
consistent with virtue, I pledge myself 
to do it with fervor and gratitude." 

Huntley lifted her up, kissed her hand, 
and wept upon her shoulder. << I can- 
not resist this,'' he said : ** You order, 
and I must obey !*' 

There was a generous and glowing 
simplicity in this behaviour of Alice, 
which calmed Huntley's suspicions. He 
promised her to exercise his utmost for- 
bearance towards Browne, but he hinted 
that she could not guess at the.mischiev- 
ous tricks of which he had been guilty. 

In the state of mind in which Hunt- 
ley had been, Alice dared not propose 
that he should quit the house, and leave 
her there. She was equally afraid to go 
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away herself^ and lefave Huntley >«rifh 
Browne. If both wctc to dejmrt to- 
gether, injuri<»ifi rumours wotiltd be rsik^ 
against them. Yet, notwithstanding all 
Haotley's promises, she dreaded another 
Hjfeormy evening. 

When they met again at dinner, there 
was a go6d deal of constraint and embar- 
rassment for the first half hour. Browne 
himself seemed to have lost something of 
his usual self-possession. Huntley was 
resolved to show himself worthy in the 
eyes of Alice of her confidence. He ex- 
erted himself, and talked with tolerable 
calmness. Browne thought that he had 
gone too far, and apparently wished to 
conciliate. He knew Huntley to have a 
very determined and even chivalrous 
spirit, and though he thought himself the 
'better swordsman and the better marks- 
man, yet it would not answer his puN 
pose to kill, or even wound Huntley in 
an open duel. Sir Ambrose Grey would 
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never /£»rgi)ve' faim, ai^ fhcMigh te had 
great influence over him, on ibs^ ^ttiar 
J^xad, he' MOemed to be much in Sir 
Ambrose's |M>wer. 

He now made many efforts, even of 
civility, towards Huntley, which, how- 
ever, were so coldly received, as almost 
to amount to surliness. Not having a 
spark of feeling, this did not at all dis- 
courage him ; but his sagacity told him, 
that he must use another method. He 
spoke but little to Alice, who showed by 
her looks, how desirous she was to avoid 
conversation with him. 

Having concealed from Alice, when 
he talked with her at his late visit, that 
he had himself so recently been making 
a long stay at Wolstenholme, and not 
having pretended that he had himself 
any opportunity of knowing any thing 
about the truth of the rumours he had 
related to Alice concerning Huntley, 
he forbore at present declaring himself a 
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mtmmdd the attempted marriage, with 
Maiigaret Gref. 

In this manner the evening waib passed, 
rather in a sort of cessMion kmT hostilities 
than of sincere peace. 












- . CHAP. XVII. 

VORCED RECONCILIATIOK OF HUNTLEY AND 

BROWNE. ALICE RETURNS TO THE RECTORY, 

AND THENCE TO HARBINGVILLJS — HUNTLEY 

r 

TO CHEEYELEY* 

At lengthy by Alice'd mediation, some-^ 
thing, of a forced reconcilement took 
place before the parties quitted the house 
of Mr. Scudamore. Alice returned to 
the rectory, and Huntley to the vicarage. 
Each had leisure and opportunity to 
reiect on what had passed in the tran- 
quillity of solitude. There seemed a 
fate over their lives, that appeared to 
allot clouds and storms as the followers 
of every momentary sunshine. The life 
of each had been marked by the most 
trying events ; family misfortunes on h» 
part ; personal sufferings on his. -^ Th#^ 
had both plunged themselves into a 



mutual attachment, from which they did 
not see the means of extricating them* 
selves ; without prospects on either side, 
of fortune, or even competence. Alice 
could not entirely forget the story about 
Huntl^'s attempted marriage with Mai^- 
^aret Grey, and Huntley could not en- 
tirely forget the fragment of the letter, 
which inclosed Browne's coins. Futurity 
was dark to them both ; the past was 
ittil of pain. 

Love is a romantic passiod, which often 
;dTaw8 its food from ^difiSculties. Those 
.which had befallen Alice, and those also 
which had b^allen Huntley, were of a 
-kind well calculated for this purpose. It 
was imagination alone ; the ray that 
'gilds the future with imaginary hopes, 
which could have supported her through 
such sorrows J it was the same power, 
that only could have borne up her lover 
above the obstacles that beset him. But 
^is power, sometimes consolatory, some- 
times animating, is sometimes also ddii- 



sti$e; It leachi tiibfae, whom it in^tfes; 
toa frequently to trust itgainfit all ^toba^ 
bifity. It leacb tbem to fix their ^yeft 
upon objects at a distance, wheft all iheit 
prudeace and vigilance is require to 
guard against the enemies who closely 
surround them. This is, indeed, the 
great evil and danger of imagination, as 
lar as it concerns success and happiness 
in life. 

It was to imagination, that die lovers 
owed days, and weeks, and months of 
high enjoyment, ct^tised, indeed, by 
that deep sorrow, which sets it ofi; that 
mixed and contrasted effect so nobly and 
sublimely described in Gray's magnifi* 
cent unfinished Oe/e cm Vicissitude. From 
her very childhood, Alice had brooded 
on the misfortunes of her £tmily. It was 
privation and mortified pride, and regret 
for reckless profusion, and dread of fu- 
ture wants. But then there came in the 
glory of reflected, lustre j the picture of 
past splendors y die intellectual power 
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^hat can live both in the past and in the 
ftttUK* as weU as in the present; and 
with this additional advantage, that 
while the present is always accompanied 
by some coarse reality to destroy its 
charm, the ideal world is all such, pure 
felicity as the fancy chooses to make it* 

The being, who has been elbowed 
about by society, and whether by neces* 
sity or choice, lives in daily and hourly 
intercourse with it, brings himself down, 
by habit, if not by inclination, to a 
maUfir qf fact sort of , understanding, 
which accustoms itself to consider what- 
ever is visionary to be unsound, light, 
and childish. The ml admirari is taken 
as one of the marks of politeness, and a 
knowledge of life. A sort of chastised 
raillery ; sly ironical remarks ; the habit 
of treating every thing as a jest, or so 
doubtfully that it may be. taken either 
way, is deemed the i^ign of one familiar 
with good company. A spark of enthu- 
siasm ; a serious glance at an ideal plea-> 
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siire ; a supposition of grand and diB»i<» 
terested sentiment j but as a pretence fof 
public purposes^ is thought the mark ai 
a driveller or a dreamer. The cdnse-^ 
quence is, that he, who has the reputa*^ 
tion of excelling in conversation^ has, in 
genetal, the moment h^ sets pen to^ 
paper, lost his charm. All that techni-« 
cal piquancy, the point, the witticism^ 
the humorous, or insidious irony, are in-* 
transmissible through the pen. The 
iitera scripta manet ; it stands to be exa^ 
mined, and it will hot bear ^xatniriation* 
The course of life both of Alice and 
of Huntley exempted them from this 
damp to their imaginations. At Hard* 
ingville there had been every thing to 
give full swing to Alice's native warmth 
of fancy. It is the present fashion to 
consider the pride of descent as an idle 
and empty pretension. But it cantidt be 
denied^ that it is a pretension, which has 
been regarded in every country^ in all 
iages. The claims of the present age to 
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a superior and more enlightened wisdomr 
do not iq>pear to be well founded. AU 
most all the parts of moral and political 
pdicy of the present century, which 
stand upon a firm basi% are to be found 
in the writings of the best philosophers 
of former times. There are many sound 
philosophical arguqaents in favour of a 
rcgardto birth, which the pesent prie- 
tenders to deeper reasoning do not 
appear to be at all aware of. It is a 
counteraction to the . undue influence of 
wealth and mere brutal power. It is 
impossible to prevent the accumulation 
of wealth in tiie basest of the people ; at 
least, in a free country. The easiest paths 
tq wealth are the meanest, and the least 
virtuous* Of those who have made their 
fortunes otherwise than by^ the liberal 
professions, mor^ than three-fourths have 
been made by usurers, and those who 
fec^ upon the blood of necessity, or by 
w^d ^ and dishonest speculation, which 
htL% turned out suix^essfuUy. Fair traders 
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are long, in making grmt riches. If Uieir 
gains ar^ sometimes great, their losses 
alsa are great ; and the average gain, if 
sure, is slow. But the opinion now 
adopted, is, that wealth is wealthy and 
tbrt he who can spend the most, is tho 
most important man ; and that it is idle 
and childish to pay any attenticm to how 
or whence he got it. These a^e very 
nseful and naturid doctrines for the 

* • * * s and the ***** 8, to.promuU 
gate with all their might ! but how the 

* * * s, &c. can be such dottrels as to 
fall into this snare, is not only aarpriztng 
but must excite the ccmtempt of tte re^ 
fleeting mind. 

It was not so in the days of Alice 
Berkeley. There were then, as at all 
times, certain interested classes, as well 
as iitterested individuals, who would aU 
w:ays hold such doctrines ; but the true 
aristocracy knew their own place, and 
held firm to it; There was, in the house 
of Berkeley, a sort of traditional i^irit, of 
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which the effects upon the mind csLunot 
be analysed by language. It had a ten-« 
dency to make a lofty &ort of sentiment 
rather than a low and selfish gratification 
prevail, as the guide of the thoughts and 
the conduct It could find a thoiisand 
ideal comforts in adversity and obscurity^ 
which new families, thrown back into 
poverty, cannot command. 
' Alice was, in a few days after the last 
incident, called back to Hardingville. 
Her father. Sir Oliver, still lingered out 
his days ; but the lamp of life alternately 
|>lazed feebly, and sunk again. She 
could not remain long without seeking 
out her humble friend, Susan Pembury. 
Susan received her vi^t with mild thank- 
fulness. She was sitting on a bench of 
the cottage garden, looking down upon 
a wooded glen, through which two of the 
keepers .were driving a herd of the deer, 
j&ltce took her se^t by her, and they 
soon afterwards strolled down the path 
that led back to the hall, together. 
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. Alice perceived that Susan had some^^ 
thing to say, which she was fearful of 
jcommencing without encouragements 
She asked her if she had any thing more 
to tell of the story, that she had formerly 
related to her. Susan answered, " Yes^ 
dear Lady Alice, I have much to tell^ 
if I had courage to tell it." 

" Have you ^lade any discoveries ?*' 

^* I think, I have," she rejoined. 

" The unknown bliie*feathei*ed horse-f 
man ! have you found him out?" 

^* I believe, I cannot be mistaken," 
she cried. 

And is it satisfactory ?" 
J dare not say it is satisfactory; 
The noble and honoured stranger is tocr 
lofty for your poor Susan," and then she 
wept. Alice would have comforted her,, 
but it was some time before she .was: 
Composed enough to go on. 

At length she said, << I had heard' 
nothing of the strangef for some time,; 
9ud my anxieties became too great ta 
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endure. I got my mother's leave to ab- 
sent myself for a few days, under pre- 
tence of pajring a visit to a friend at a 
distant village, wd I had, what I am 
afraid you will call extreme fblly, td 
set off to consult the little person, whonl 
we peasants call TTie ctmningnian, and 
whom perhaps you have beard of by the 
name of Hal of the Hall. 

<< A woman joined me on my second 
day^s walk, whom, in the sdUtary road in 
which I found myself, I was glad tohsive 
for a companion. She had, I admit, the 
appearance of a gypsey, but she was a 
very extraordinary woman. She had a 
great spirit, and a vast volubility of 
tongue, and used the most powerful 
words. She made me tremble, but yet 
I listened to her with interest, as wdl as 
awe. 

<< We found little Hal at his usual 
haunt, at a bench under a: great oak tree 
in the forest of Wolstenholme. My 
companion, who called heiself 3f own^ 
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Bess, accosted him first, but she soon 
quarrelled with him, because his c^inions 
and predictions did not agree with her 
views. I cannot deny that^ what he told 
mci gave me nearly as much pain as 
pleasure* 

" But Bess would force me, (after 
staining my face with walnut-juice, and 
discolouring my hair, for the purpose of 
disguise), up to the castle of Wolsten^ 
holme with her. There we heard of poor 
Mr. Huntley's illness, which, as you have 
mentioned to-day that you have since 
seen him well at Cheeveley, I need not 
dwell upon. 

^< But Bess went up to his chamber to 
see him, smd when she returned and 
joined me, she broke out into a tempest 
of grief at the state of danger and insen«» 
sibility in which^ she found him. The 
singular cirGum3tance is, that %he took 
the distant figure of a horseman, whom 
we saw on theoroad, to be his gfaost* 

^f 1 was scarcely lass affected ai this 
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figure, but for a different reason* Who 
do you think this figure was ? It was 
the blue-feaihered horseman of Norton? 
Berkeley fair, I am sure it was. Yet 
when he approached us, I turned away, 
and hid my face under my cloak by lean? 
ing over a gateway. You ask why ? In 
the first place, I was overcome with sur- 
prize and tumult ; and besides, I cannot 
conceal from my respected and kind 
Lady Alice, that I cpuld not bear he; 
should see me in that frightful disguise^ 
I thought that I should becoipe odious 
to him 1 ' 

. <' Bess fell on her knees, as she came 
close to him, and he stopped to speak to 
her, I heard his melodious, tender voice. 
I heard his gentle and benevolent enquir 
ries ; but I dared not turn to look upon 
his benign and noble eouHtenance. Bess 
said, that he was the very counterpart of 
Mr. Huntley ; she had never seen such, 
a likeness } but not so tall. 

" Y<>u canpot doubt who this revered 
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person was. I tremble at. my insufferable 
presumption while I pronounce his name ; 
it was the only son erf Lord Grey, of 
Wolstenhplme Castle. He is reverenced 
almost as a God in that country. No- 
thing was eyer equal to the enthusiasm 
with which people of my cooditiaQ speak 
of him. 

" When I reflect on this, and consider 
that he has thought me worthy of his 
notice, I, can hardly believe my recol- 
lections } I consider, myself in a dream ; 
and I am overwhelmed with anxiety, 
because I cannqt bring myself to have an 
assurance that suqh unexampled felicity 
can last. 

<' It is said,, that h<^ is out of health. 
What, if* he should • die ! would it be 
possible to retain my senses ? Or if he 
should desert me? I cannot think he 
will do that now; though, alas! it is 
long since I have seen him, except thus 
by stealth." 

She could speak no more ! She almost 
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mjtik upon the ami of Alice. Tl^^^4fi«l 

down upon a bank ; and Alice^ BOdtli^ 

her, while giving vent to her teai^l - ^ 

She afterwards accomipahied Alice 

almost to the steps of the great gateway 

of Hardingville: When Alice reached 

her own apartment, she fell upon her 

bed, and indulged herself in a train of 

the most sorrowful reflections. " How 

strangely woven and crossed,'* said shef 

** are the events of this stbrmy world f 

Where are all these mysteries, arid incoh-^ 

sistencies, and perversities to end ? What 

next is to await me of inexplicable 

fatality? In what new way are' the 

houses of Grey and Berkeley to be the- 

means of each other's misery, and de- 

basement, and destruction? Is i£ not 

clear that Sir Ambrose Grey is the father- 

of Huntley ? Wh&t if he shbuW turn m* 

to be iris legitimate father ? Yet, mai^K V 

the daiighter tjf one of my fathet^aP 

keepers runis away, at least, with^HM 

heaiit of the ai&iable heir of tiim 




^caisel I do not envy Susan. She de- 
serves it; &he is beautiful, and gcj^d. 
But not to perceive that it is strange, 
and that thinga are somewhat perverse, 
would be to lose. one's understanding/^ 

She dreamed on the following night, 
that fiery trials yet awaited her ; that she 
was to pass to bliss through a region of 
torments J that temptations and threats 
were .to surround and beset her; that 
she was to step upoa the threshold of 
deaths and yet be saved I 

Meanwhile Huntley gave himself up 
to the solitude of Gheeveley. His re- 
flections were not less mingled with pam^ 
l2tan.tIios» of AHce^ He coidd not avert 
his mind firom dweOing aometiiKies oa 
tha, numfarous odd incidents which had 
occurred at Wolstenholme. , He was 
su^oujs about Sir Ambroae Grey, wbos^ 
kmif^ess^ipf bion ■ h^. been -, unquestioq- 
able.% |Ie^ could not. totally forget the^ 
«^?jfe ¥ Margaret Grey, For her^ 
*»rt?fefGiles, he had a niost^;unfei^^d,f 
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afifection. Even old Lord Grey had his 
wann utish^. 

With all this uneasiness^, increased by 
suspense, he could not bring himself at 
present to visit Wolstenholibe. Yet he 
could not guess at the fkte, which was 
in store ibr him. He cotild see no ra- 
tional prospects ; yet he lived in. I^e de- 
lirium of hope. 

He looked down upon the ^Hdtt qf 
HeUingsley with a fear^, that made his 
heart ache. Though Sir Ambrose Orey 
had brought him Up, yet he hjid never 
once received him in that old mansion. 
There seemed to be the grave of Sir 
Ambrose^s fkme. The common people 
spoke of it With terror. Such were their 
mysterious tkuperstitions, that they would 
not ^^proach it of a night. And cer- 
tainly ei^traof dinary noises, iXiA ^iitraor- 
dinary lights were often hedrd and seen 
about it. Even from the spots in the 
neighbourhood of the vicarage, tiuntlay 
often, while wandering in the ailettce of 
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evening to indulge his contenqilttlatoitt^ 
heard and saw them ! 

Up in the openings of the tracks on 
the side hill of the opposite forest/ he 
had often seen by moonlight something 
like bands of horsemen moving in quick 
pace, and heard sometimes shrill and 
sometimes muffled sounds of bugles* 
Then the lioise of the movement died 
away, as if retiring more secretly to 
the village of Hellingsley* 
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